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Planned Parenthood in t! 


e cornfield 
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Pollen 


haken into 
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» “mother 


kernel — 


Until bigger forks are made, there are 
just so many kernels of Niblets Brand 
Corn you can take on a single trip. (31, 
by our count.) 


Luckily, there’s no such limit on the 
flavor those plump kernels can carry. 
Flavor doesn’t take up a speck of space. 

That’s our goiden opportunity. Think 
we stopped improving our famous D-138 
after we developed this exclusive breed 
from 2,200 different corn strains? Not on 


your tintype. Every year we find new 
ways to improve the breed. 


That’s why this famous corn-on-the- 
cob without the cob delights more people 
every year. More tender, sweeter-tast- 
ing, fuller of that fresh-shucked flavor 
season after season. 


That’s one nice thing about working 
with Nature. She does her best for those 
who work hardest for her. Tried a can of 
Niblets Brand lately? 


Niblets s= Corn 


BRAND 
/ 


Fine Foods of Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario. Also 


packers of Green Gtant Brand peas 


and Garden Patch Brand whole kernel corn. 
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London-Fresh in 
hermetically-sealed tin: 
at all better tobacconist: 
and department store. 





hranie Cigarettes are nou 
for particular smokers who know and 
ate the quality blend of a better 


ol, et , 
IZ) Theo Ld, Kits 
TEs fob Thal Mittens 
(ecause they weren't marked with 
Casi) WOVEN NAMES 


‘ak children’s clothing and belongings, as well as household 
IS, and avoid losses at school, at play, or in the laundry. 
nanent. Easy to sew on, or apply with No-So Cement. 
je in Canada. Order from your dealer or write 


“ey. 
Lasfts) —BELLEVILLE 18, ONTARIO 


a 
s '3dor. $1.80; 9doz $3.00 NO-SO CEMENT 
16 doz. $2.40; 12 doz $3.50 per tube 25¢ 
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POCKET BOOKS BY MILLIONS B. K. Sandwell 7 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Cover: President and Vice-Chancellor of McMaster 
University is Dr. George Peel Gilmour, MA, DD. 
DCL. Dr. Gilmour was born in Hamilton, educated 
at McMaster and McGill. He is a third generation 
interested in Baptist education. A Gilmour ancestor 
was a leader in the 1830's movement that resulted in 
the Montreal College and his father was a Professor 
on MecMaster’s statt for 17 vears. With such a back- 
ground, Dr. Gilmour naturally has great pride and 
faith in his University—which started as the smallest 
of the Ontario universities with one building and 16 





students, to become the present fine campus with an 
enrolment of 1.022. See Page 8. Photo hy Don McKague. 


Highlights: 300,000,000 books in 11 vears (Page 7) . MecMaster’s 60 vears 
(Page 8) Boosting Canada’s defence (Page 9) Lemelin lost in Ottawa 
(Page 10) . . . Europe must be held (Page 15) How will television affect 
children? (Page 22) Manufacturers give opinions on controls and production 
(Page 31) . Habitant parlays a plow into a million-dollar business (Page 33). 
Coming Up: Next week in SN’s City Series WINNIPEG: Centre of the 
Necklace Following up his important article on the R¢ AF’s role in total 
mobilization in this issue (Page 9), Michael Barkway discusses the part to be 
plaved by Canada’s Navy, Army and Industry ... A new era in Canada’s pro- 
tessional theatre Why do a lot of Jewish men marry Gentiles? . Another 
SN crossword contest... Why many of the immigrants Canada needs go to 


Australia and what we should do about it. 


Michael Barkway (Ottawa P.M. Richards usiness), Willson Woodside 
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| 1-2-3 METHOD! 


WASH... PUT ON MOLLE... SHAVE... 
| that’s it! Mollé —the heavier, 


TRY THIS 


brushless cream — makes shaving a 


| pleasure instead of a chore. 


The toughest beards give in right 
away to Mollé’s heavier cream. 


Try it now! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO— 
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| WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
' 


water. Leave it wet. 
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| JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
| beard. No working up, no mussy 


Zz. 


} lather. Wet your razor, and... 
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than ever, with Moll« 


on your face. 


Get Mollé and start TODAY! 
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SHAVE — faster, smoother, better 


AND for a swell after-shave skin 
soother, rub in the Mollé that’s left 


Convenient TUBES 
and economical 
V2 Ib. JARS! 





IT'S BRUSHLESS! IT’S HEAVIER! 
IT’S PRONOUNCED “Mo-lay” 


MULTIFLORA 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
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OF THE 1950 
BOND MARKET 
















Our January Booklet — “Investments” provides: 
e A review of the new issue market in 1950. 


e A broad list of representative issues of Dominion, 





Provincial. Municipal and Corporation Bonds. 






e Selected issues of Preferred and Common Stocks. 






Copies available on request 
I 1 






Write. or telephone \ Averley 3681 





Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 _ 









\TRE NEW YOR NDON, EN \IPEG VAN VER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON AWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King 


West Indies 
South Armenita. 


EMPRESS 4 CRUISES 


4—— 









Street W est, Toronto, Canada 









ture for a lifetime 


( ‘ Cana it cific’s Empress of Scotland to ca 
the West Indies and Sout 

t and spacious; your meals delicious in a fulls 
ned dining room; vour entertainment delightful. 
and ve il emember the personalized Canadian Pacit 


1Ce No passports or visas req aired 


I 
i 
} 


14 Day Cruises from NEW YORK Jan. 19, Feb. 4, 20; March 8, 24 


Kingston — La Guaira -- Curacao — Cristobal — Havana — $368 up 


Information and reservations 
from your own travel agent or any Canadian Pacific agent. 


Comadion Pacific 


America! Your outside 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION? 


WHEN Prime Minister St Laurent 
returns from London and Paris next 
week, he will face final decisions about 
the rearmament program to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 

National registration is one of the 
major steps to be considered. It will 
be presented to the Cabinet as a mat- 
ter of general preparedness and not as 
a purely military measure. Registra- 
tion is an essential preliminary to 
many kinds of civilian controls. It 
would assist in the control of subver- 
sive elements and aliens. It is also 
fundamental to any sort of manpower 
policy. Even it there is no question of 
compulsory direction, both the Ser- 
vices and the civilian departments 
would be helped if they could keep 
track of where the skilled manpower 
is and what it is doing. 

It is still doubtful whether the 
Cabinet will order registration. But if 
they do, they'll want to stop people 
regarding it as a preparation for con- 
scription. It will be explained on every 
ground except that one. 


PLANES, SHIPS, GUNS 


OTHER decisions pending include 
these 

An increase ot Canadair’s rate of 
production of the F&86 fighter to more 
than double. This involves increased 
supply of engines trom the U.S. and 
the gift of some of the output to the 
U.K. (see page 9) 

A step-up in A. V. Roe’s production 
rate on the Orenda engine and the 
CF100 airframe. Delivery of the first 
production models cannot be ad- 
vanced, but when the lines do start to 
roll it’s hoped to get a production-rate 
of somewhere near double the origin- 
ally-planned rate 

An increase in the number of new 
anti-submarine — vessels At present 
there are seven on order. The first of 
them cannot be launched any sooner, 
but it is possible the Government will 
take steps now to increase the flow. 
They might also decide to salvage 
some of the last-war “mothball” fleet, 
consisting mostly of corvettes laid up 
at Sorel and considerably deteriorated. 

Manufacture in Canada of a con- 
siderable range of the less heavy Army 
equipment. It will include U.S. -type 
guns and ammunition, possibly rang- 
ing as high as the 155 mm. gun, and 
also new weapons of standardized de- 
sign (e.g., in the anti-tank class) 
which may be useful to our NATO 
allies as well as the Canadian Army. 


MORE MEN TOO 


RECRUITING ceilings will become 
flexible. The Navy will continue to 
take in men as fast as it can give them 
proper training. The Army will try to 
fill out the Active Force, but forma- 


OTTAWA VIEW 


tion of a new brigade is still doubtful 
The RCAF will ‘probably be authcr- 
ized to form new squadrons and to re- 
cruit women. 

The Army will soon reduce the ave 
of entry into the reserve forces to 15. 
The object is to provide continuous 
training for lads from the Cadet Corps 
who may leave school at that age. 


CONTROL WEB GROWS 


WHEN Frank Hewett joined the 
Trade and Commerce Department as 
director of the non-ferrous metals di- 
vision in the Commodities Branch, he 
was handed a document of three pages 
typed in single spacing. It was his 
immediate agenda, a list of headings 
of the things that needed his attention 
The Commodities Branch under Denis 
Harvey had already got most of the 
base metals pretty well “sewn up” 
through agreements with industry) 
Unobtrusive arrangements have been 
made to ensure that firms making de- 
fence equipment get the metals the) 
need by diversion from non-essential 
uses. It is claimed that in some cases 
this cooperative effort by Governme! 
and industry has achieved better we 
tion of scarce metals than the U 
has been able to effect with all 
orders and priorities. 

The Government has also been 
almost continuous negotiation with the 
U.S. to ensure that we get a fair r 
turn of semi-fabricated parts from the 
metals we ship to the U.S. Hewett’s 
job on non-ferrous metals is paral! 
to Kenneth Harris’s job on steel, wit 
this difference: in steel the U.S. is the 
key supplier, in base metals Canada 
is the kev supplier 


BRITISH BUYING 


SIR ERIC BOWYER, second-in-com- 
mand of the U.K. Ministry of Suppl 
is On a buying trip for Canadian ba 
metals. He has had talks in Montre: 
and visited New York to discu 
nickel with the International Nick 
Company . . . This week he conclud: 
his trip in Ottawa. PM St. Laurent 
undoubtedly heard a lot about strate- 
gic raw materials during the London 
meeting. It is the key problem of tl 
British rearmament drive Attempts «1 
an international scheme for distribt 
ing the short materials (SN, Jan. 
have caused much talk and contro- 
versy, but so far no practical agre - 
ment. As we are already restrictirz 
Canadian use of our own metals, 
will be difficult to allow exports wit 
out assurances of similar restrictio 
by the purchasing country. This is or ¢ 
of the most delicate and vital probler 
of the allied rearmament drive. 


4 o 
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« 


’ 


4 
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@ Latest trade figures show a furth 
decline in Canadian exports to tl 
U.K.: up to the end of Nov., 195 
$430,355,000, compared with $655 - 
072,000 for the same period in 194° 
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New Perplexities for Old 


THE current state of the 
rid it must be difficult for such 
ders as Attlee, Truman and St. 
urent to know whether they 
ould be cheerful or disturbing in 
ir public utterances. Optimism 
‘iy lull the complacent, when 
‘or and vigilance are imperative: 
}om may cause depression and 
eatism, when poise and equa- 
mitv are needed. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent has 
n leaning toward the sanguine 
e lately: possibly he has more 
sis for his assurance than the 
erage citizen, but heaven knows 
ether his inward convictions 
ctly match his brave front. Per- 
ps the ideal mission of a leader 
these days is “to comfort the af- 
cted and afflict the comfort- 

to quote some editorial 
thority whose name eludes me. 
When I was tidying up an ac- 
mulation of clippings the other 

I came across two which em- 
‘size again that in plunging into 

: whole new set of anxieties and 
‘roblems in the past seven months 
have, for the time being at 
ist, got rid of the old chronic 
rries of the Canadian economy: 
fear of mass unemployment, and 
fear of price collapse in the pri- 
ry commodities, such as food. 


Realistic View 


One of these clippings was a 
lio address by a British broad- 
"under the heading “Can We 
Prevent Unemployment?” 
‘as a realistic but in effect per- 
ing analysis of the problem 
the possible remedies, which 
to this sober conclusion: 
The truth is that there is only 
country in the world to which 
kind of analysis and these 
iedies apply, and that is the 
ted States of America. The 
ted States is now the only 
intry in the world whose fluc- 
ons are due to fluctuations in 
estic expenditure. All the rest 
iS are just satellites. What hap- 
S to our economy depends on 
t happens in the U.S. If there 
slump in the United States 
ist of us cannot have full em- 
VYment, however hard we trv. 
if there is prosperity in the 
>. We get unemployment only it 
are very foolish.” 
It must be recalled that when 
S broadcast was given—before 
invasion of South Korea — 
re was considerable talk of a 
cession getting under way in the 
S. in the early future. The 
oadcaster, W. Arthur Lewis, 
‘ued that the British people were 
ng in a fool's paradise: 
‘All our political parties, for 
imple, have sworn to guarantee 
employment. Whereas the 
th is that neither they nor I nor 





anybody else in the world really 
knows how to prevent unemploy- 
ment in this country. Indeed, | 
very much doubt whether such un- 
employment can be prevented if 
there is a slump in America.” 

When the Communists marched 
into South Korea late in June they 
set off a train of circumstance 
quite immeasurable in scope and 
duration. One of the incidental ef- 
fects, it may be noted, was that it 
prodded the U.S. economy into 
still higher gear and in effect guar- 
anteed the fullest use of U.S. man- 
power for an indefinite period. If 
Mr. Lewis is right, it also dispelled 
any likelihood of mass unemploy- 
ment in the United Kingdom, in 
Canada, and, presumably, in all of 
the free-trading world, a portion 
of which coincides fairly well with 
the anti-Communist world. 


Growing Demand 


The other clipping quoted the 
Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization to this 
effect: 

“Demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts will be stronger than had been 
anticipated it now appears 
that, at least during the next year 
or two, the requirements of both 
producing and importing countries 
will be so substantial that the 
threat of unmarketable surpluses 
will fade.” 

In harmony and at full produc- 
tive level, Canada is a powerful 
and influential nation, as 1939-45 
proved. We are moving into a year 
when massive and baffling new 
problems will confront us: prob- 
lems of military and civil defence, 
of allocation policy, of inflation 
and fiscal requirements, of the pro- 
curement of manpower and vital 
materials without conscription or 
other forms of compulsion. 

No one knows how much more 
sombre the international atmos- 
phere will grow before the year is 
out. It will do us no harm to re- 
member, when we are grappling 
with the new problems, that some 
of the old ones, such as those men- 
tioned above, can be forgotten for 
a while. There will be a task for 
everv Canadian fit to serve: and 
though curtailment and sacrifice 
may become commonplace, there 
will be no such slow decay of idle- 
ness and destitution such as beset 
us in the days of the depression. 


Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and ih 
improved methods of industrial production. | 
| 
i 


A modernization program may demand 
more funds than are readily available from 
company resources. This probiem may 

be aggravated by the need for increased 
working capital necessitated by higher 

costs of production and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations with a problem 
of this nature are invited to consult with | 
us concerning the availability of additional 


Limited 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


Toronto 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener ' 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


capital. 
Inquiries will receive careful attention. 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
i 


London, Eng. 


New York Halifax Quebec 





“The Blizzard—Quebec 58" by Cornelius Krieghoff 
Framed size 20” x 25” — $1,500 j 


SALE AND EXHIBIT | 





New LAING GALLERIES 


“Good Pictures Bring Lasting Pleasure” 


194 Bloor St. West — Just West Avenue Rd. 


Next week in SATURDAY NIGHT’s ‘City Series”: 
WINNIPEG: Centre of the Necklace 
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Postage Stamp Art? 
AL THOUGH I've spent 


hunter-tr 


20 of my 35 
apper in Ontario 

I've still to en- 
twice the size of a 
suggested by the new ten 
sue (SN, Dec. 26). And 
if our Indians, hardy though thev be. 


Vears as a 
the Territories. 


beaver 


and 
counter a 
grizzly as 
Issue 


eent stamp 


in our bitter northern climate long be- 
fore the arrival of Cabot or Cartier. 
As Art it’s repugnant, to say the least. 
Would not an issue commemorating 
our new and vast oil developments be 
much more appropriate to the present- 
day Canada of limitless potentialities 
and opportunities? 

DAVID ARMSTRONG 


Edmonton, Alta 


The Man Says... 


gressed in the use of “emergent” (SN, 
Jan. 2). On Page ‘5 of your issue of 
Oct. 3, you will find the phrase: 


and thus leave the country with no 
control provisions of any kind in what 
might be a very emergent situation.” 


Ottawa, Ont. G. R. L. POTTER 


Canadian Armor 


NORAH BELOFF'’S article (SN, Dec. 
26) mentions the development of an 





infantry carrier as used in North-\ eg 7 


Europe in 1944 and 1945. You = a, 
be interested in this account of th 
Canadian regiment that pioneere jp 
this outstanding advance in the tac ca 
handling of infantry. 

You will note that our experic i¢¢ 
Was extensive in that fifty-four in 
try battalions were carried into ac ion 


by our regiment, some of the 
talions being lifted on several 0. ce- 





lived tents « 


lived in tents as poorly constructed as PREMIER FROST and the Glob: armored infantry carrier and some use sions. Our practice was to take the 















the one acme: in the illustration, I and Mail are not alone in the roster of it in Korea. The enclosed pamphlet infantry, supported by tanks, from the i 
eu “would have become extinct of eminent offenders who have trans- gives some information of fhe armored assembly area to the start line ing 
7 " thence right to the objective when 
possible. In this way surprise 
achieved and the infantry arrived 


fresh and with larger supplies of 
munition than would otherwise hie J 
been possible from encm) 
shell-fire and small arms fire were cur 7 
to a minimum. 

Wherever tracked vehicles 
used armored infantry carriers car 
used. In my opinion the armored car 


l Osses 


Why don't they get 
SYLVANIA and let me 


ean 








rk . rier Offers the greatest scope a 
WG in development in the employment b 
infantry. : 
Winnipeg, Man. G. M. CHURCH . 
eace 9 Lieut.-Colonel. Commanding 
@ Otticer Ist Canadian A 
ored Carrier Re 
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giment [Y--- “* 

ous . 2 
1945 . 
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- ‘ a { ji 
‘ : Be, ; 
A > AWARDS i 
ro a _ Dr. Donald John Currie of Mi x 
Tt ‘ real has won the annual Allan B 6 
; : : Memorial Fellowship of the Canad 4 
f > 44 Cancer Society. The award of $8. z 
is for two vears’ advanced postgra . 
\ ate training in the diagnosis or tre : 
nent of cancer 4‘ 
‘ DEATHS 


Lt.-Col. Charles Edmund MecRue 
MC. 57. tormer CO of the Grey 
Simcoe Foresters; suddenly at Sun 
brook Hospital. Toronto. — 
How much time do vour maintenance men 
Crozier. 
ake Superior Re 
home at P 


Lt.-Col. James Alexander 
CO of the I 
ment: in ni 


In Al s sleep al 


Credit, Ont 


spend replacing burned-out fluorescent 
] rT 4 , . eee 
lamps? How much of vour emplovees’ time 

his 


Is Wasted waiting for those replacements? And, 





id rom t . 
aside trom these factors, how much actual light 
value are vou getting for your lamp dollar? Lt.-Col. J. D. Macbeth, Exe 
tive Assistant to Veterans’ Aff 
When you start analyzing costs like these, it’s time Minister Hugues Lapointe and one 


the voungest Canadians to 


World War II: 
near Ott 


to install Svilvani attain 


ta Triple-Life Fluorescent Lamps. 


} . . 1 wake } . rank ar iddenly 
These new Sylvania lamps, made in ( anada. now ink In suddenly 
have a ratir nis home iWwa 


ig of 7,500 hours (previous industry 


rating 2,500 hou t ee . . . 
g 1ours). That means an increase of Elisabeth Cornelia Drummond, 








5 ag ll pS SS a i pc a iat pa as EOS 


200% in rated lamp lite... proportionate cuts widow of Arthur Lennox Drummo!: 
in labor replacement and work interruptions. leader in welfare and social work 
pees ; > ntreal for 50 vear ho al hel: 
Most important of all—there’s no increase in the = —— a os es hi Pt 
in the development of the nt 
cost of the lamps. : - : development oO aC ae 
= Svmphony Orchestra: in ont 
| : ; MAIL THIS COUPON aes 
of maximum light value and work efficiency, a te ae eee 
=e ese ee ee oe 
specity Svivania Triple-Life Fluoresc ? 
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Eye on the Ball 


nilitary events in Korea certainly don't pro- 
cheerful reading. Nor do the discussions at 
Success, where the nations have been pon- 
whether to that Communist 

: is an aggressor. The world’s foreign offices 
ot as blind to obvious facts as this may 
st. They are merely wondering what good 
xe done by a solemn declaration of the ob- 
If the United Nations proclaims any nation 
an aggressor, it should do something about 
it there are very strict limits to what the UN 
ds to do about Communist China, because 
najor Western powers have got their eye back 


proclaim 


the ball. Despite Herbert Hoover, the United 


s Administration is at one with the western 


opean powers—and incidentally with Canada 


We 


resolving not to serve Moscow's ends by 
ng unlimited forces in the Chinese morass. 
don’t mind very much whether the UN 


tical Committee names Peking an aggressor. 


the whole perhaps it’s better to let the facts 


for themselves. On the other hand we don't 
the facile theory that it would be better to 
it of Korea at once. We don't believe the 
rmies are yet defeated. In every war the high 
ind has to decide how much of its strength 
iid commit to each theatre. Such decisions 
irely give the local commanders all they 
But it is of the nature of war that the forces 
h theatre must do the best they can with 
s allotted to them. 

yreatest danger of Korea was that it might 
wed to become an unlimited commitment; 
seneral MacArthur, who is only human in 
g his limited empire to be the centre of the 

would succeed in diverting the United 
trom the one theatre that can be really 
e, Which is Europe. The Administration 
n the danger. If the new Congress shows 
nse of responsibility the results of the new 
lent effort will be concentrated in Europe. 
remains a limited commitment: the West 
eve back on the ball. 


Canada and Eisenhower 


{OPE never to be accused of being compla- 
bout Canada’s contribution to the Western 
e. We are sick and tired of Government 
lents telling us that everything is for the 
n the best of all possible defence depart- 
It the Government is irritated, as it well 
e, by uninformed demands for military 


res which are quite impracticable, it has 
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itself partly to blame: exaggerated demands re- 
sult at least in part from its own exaggerations of 
what we are already doing. It must also be ad- 
mitted that completely unrealistic newspaper re- 
ports from Ottawa have consistently contributed 
to the general muddle in the public mind about 
Canadian defence. 

The truth of the matter is that anything we can 
contribute in the immediate future to the defence 
of Western Europe is going to be pathetically 
small. Indeed it is likely to be almost completely 
ineffective unless it is wisely concentrated on 
those things which are needed most and which 
Canada can do best. It is not entirely Ottawa's 
fault that it has taken so long to determine what 
those are. But the time has now come when we 
can wait no longer for allies to make up their 
minds what they want from us. The production 
effort about which we have heard so much has 
got to be started at once, even before the Govern- 
ment presents its new plans to Parliament. Prob- 
ably the most important things we can do, as an 
article elsewhere in this issue (page 9) indicates, 
are in the sphere of air-power. But that is a be- 
ginning, not an end. Navies, armies and air forces 
don’t spring into being at a word from Parlia- 
ment. Their development takes time. If we have 


FAL , 


“TH’ GOBLINS'LL GETCHA IF YOU D 
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PASSING SH 


ONE of these days, after both sides have 
taken a few more bites, there ain't 
to be no Korea. 





going 


Think what a magnificent grievance the 
Irish would have had if the English had 
ever taken the Blarney Stone out of Ireland 


Note that the new book 
out just in time to send half the population 
scuttling to the stationers’ to buy blank 
1951 


Boswell came 


diaries. 


Crime always increases in England at the 
close of the racing season, says a police 


authority. Presumably the criminals can get 


along all right during the races without 
committing any crimes. 
There is a Socialist Medical Association 


in Britain, and a lot of highly respectable 
practitioners are members. Yet what sort of 
people would join a Capitalist Medical 


Association? 


Moscow has a new play on naval history, 
in which the British Admiral Nelson is pre- 
senied as “the type of the implacable mur- 
derer.” A new view of the “Nelson touch.” 


“In these days there is altogether too 
much talk about everything. —Mr. Myron 
C. Taylor. 

Including the fact that there is too much 


talk. 


Moscow wants a World Peace Council 
to replace the United Nations. Membership 
applications will presumably be scrutinized 
by the Cominform. 


One of the most popular books in Eng- 


land this season has been “Everybody's 
Lamb,” but some copies were returned 
when it was found that they gave no in- 


structions for raising mutton on the hoot. 


England officially established January | 
as New Year’s Day in 1751. What on earth 
did people before that do to reciprocate for 
Christmas cards that came in ; 


1 
too late 


Lucy says that the courage of Russian 
women must be tremendous. Joe Stalin has 


just acquired a third wite. 






ON'T WATCH OUT!” 


Ger 
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little to contribute in 1951, it is because of the 
things we didn’t do in 1949 and 1950. And if we 
are going to plav our part in the common effort 
in 1952 and 1953, it will be because of what we 


did in 1YS1. We dare not delay longer 


Doubling in Brass 


THE problem about serving two masters is noth- 
ng to the problem of being an editor in two 


places. Mr. Bruce Hutchison has lived in Victoria 


and been editor in Winnipeg (which is perhaps 
a little better than living in Winnipeg and being 
an edit Victoria) for some vears. He has 
now decided to do some editing in Victoria, and 
the question arose whether he could be an editor 
in Victoria and in Winnipeg at the same time. He 
appears to have concluded that he couldn’t, for 
his name has gone from the masthead of the 
Win? Free Press and is now to be found 
sole that of the Victoria Times. But he still 
Writes Ver\ industriously for the Free Press, and 

e look ird to seeing B.H. of Winnipeg and 
B.H. of Victoria getting into a violent controversy 
with one ther and each accusing the other of 
not knowing what he is talking about—and per- 
haps making a good case. 

We wavs regarded the Hutchison-Victoria- 
Winnipeg experiment as dangerous. Victoria is the 
one p ace in Canada in which every editor would 
like t I man can live in Victoria and be 


an editor of a newspaper in Winnipeg, he can also 
ind be an editor of a newspaper in 


Halifax. Yellowknife, Sixty-Nine Corners (which 


is a railway station but not a post office in the 
electoral district of Brant, Ont.), or Mariposa. I: 
other words, there is no reason why all the pert 
Odicals Canada should not be edited in Victoria. 


and it seemed to us that that would be an undue 


concentration of influence in a single provincial 





cap ta and one moreover which possesses a 
singu mild and softening climate. 

The t we are afraid of is that in these 
new circumstances, with the office just around the 
corner. Mr. Hutchison may do too much editing 
and t ttle writing of the explosive articles 
which are his real major occupation. He is never 
happy except when he is making some part of 
North America look like a picture of Bikini three 
se fter the explosion of the atomic bomb 


Corporation Income Tax 


IN A period of considerable business activity and 
of freedom from serious competition from for 
eign producers, a great deal of inequity in taxa- 


tion can be tolerated without serious harm, be- 





ation is in any event largely passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. The rapid rise in 
the Canadian price level is largely due to the fact 
that nobody but the ultimate consumer is now 


paving the bulk of the tax burden which is nom- 


in: collected from various kinds of producers 
The cost. for example, of expert management for 
a large corporation is not the salaries that would 
have to be paid to the managers if there were no 
heavy income tax: it is those salaries plus the in- 
con tax, [or the manager 1s a rare species and 


can insist on having his income tax paid for him 
of course—by means of a heavy 
increase in his salary. We do not suggest that if 
the income tax were sharply reduced he would at 


once accept less salary, any more than the union- 





would accept less wages in the same 


circumstances; there is a stickiness about such 


things that prevents easy adjustment, but the 
point is that it 1s the tax that has hoisted the 
salar the point where it will now stick. Man- 


\ LITERARY explosive is Bruce ,Hutchison. 


agement has its take-home pay as well as labor. 

It is this condition, prolonged through a long 
period of war and inter-war years, that has made 
us so tolerant of our taxation inequities. Only one 
serious piece of ironing out has been performed 
in twenty vears, and that was the ten per cent 
allowance on income from dividends of com- 
panies which have already been taxed. The Ca- 
vadian Tax Foundation has now released a state- 
ment on “Corporation Profits and Dividends Un- 
der the Income Tax Act” which proposes two 
alternative plans for eliminating the obvious 
double taxation on corporate income, and also 
deals with the equally unsatisfactory present 
treatment of undistributed profits. It is much to 
be desired that these problems should be tackled 
by our rulers before a decline in business activity 
causes the tax burden to. remain on the shoulders 


where the tax-collector first places it. 


Envoy at the Vatican 


THE editor of The Ensign, who has recently been 
visiting in Ireland, has developed the idea that the 
abstention of Canada from the appointment of a 
diplomatic representative at the Vatican is due to 
pressure from Great Britain. 

The allegation that Canadian policies to which 
the critic objects are due to pressure from some 
outside nation or authority is extremely common, 
and has the obvious advantage that Canadians 
greatly dislike having their policies dictated by 
outsiders, and even dislike thinking that they are 
so dictated when they aren't. 

he Communists are most insistent in proclaim- 
ing that Canada’s participation in the Atlantic 
Treaty and in UN operations in Korea is entirely 
due to dictation from Washington. 

The Americans, on the other hand, are suspi- 
cious of our feeling that Chiang Kai-shek is no 
longer an adequate representative of China in in- 
ternational affairs, and that somebody else might 
just as well be permitted to represent that nation 
in the United Nations, and they conclude that we 
must be under orders from the British. 

Even our own Mr. King, it will be recalled, once 
won an election by suggesting that a certain action 
of the Governor General was due to Downing 
Street 








We always regret the introduction of this typ. fi 
of argument, especially when it conveys the sue. : 
gestion that the Canadian authorities are infly. 
enced by other considerations than the bes: ;; 
terests of Canada, or the views of the Can: dia, @ 
people, in making their decisions. 

Canada is a nation which is not officially Rof4 
man Catholic. The question whether such a n tig:} 3 
should have a representative at the Vatican is .| @ 
very open one. Some such nations do and .om: 
do not, and some, like the United States, on] 
promise by having a personal representati: 3 
the chief officer of the state, but without cip 
matic status. We fancy that the predominant « 





sideration in the minds of our own rulers in r 

to this question is that of the majority opinicn 
the people of Canada, who elect them. If 
Ensign can- convince the majority of Cana 
that Canada ought to have an envoy at the Va icx: 
we shall probably have one, whether Great B 
approves or not. 
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On Scolds and Scolding 


IT IS a terrible thing to be president of the Can 
dian National Railways. Everything you say is n 





only certain to be used against you, but is pret 
sure to be hurled back at you wrapped up i! 
most abusive language. Here is Mr. Gordon 
ing the very moderate and truthful statement t 
the request of the railways for higher freight 
“met with determined opposition” and that 
increases granted “fell short of meeting req 
ments.” And here is the Winnipeg Free 
declaring that Mr. Gordon “scolds the seven 
Vincial governments for resisting freight rat 
creases.” All that the poor man really said is t! 
the freight rate increases were opposed. He 
not even say who opposed them. He did not s¢ 
anvbody for opposing them. He knows that 
the business of politicians to oppose things 
their electors don’t like, and that hardly any 
likes increased freight rates. 

This would be a very good-tempered cot 
it nobody in it ever did anv more scolding 
Mr. Gordon. 


For an F.E.P. Ac 


IT WILL soon be a vear since the question « 
F.E.P. Act for Ontario was last discussed it 
Legislature, and a good deal of educatio: 
public opinion, together with a good deal of et 
perience in the operation of such legislatic 
other communities, has been had in that pe 
\ vear ago Mr. Frost, speaking on the Sals 
F.E.P. Bill, took exception to an observatio 
this journal to the effect that there was “: 
educational work to be done before public « 
ion in Ontario reaches the required level o 
telligence and humanity,” and rested his obje 


to the Bill solely on the ground that it mig! 
more harm than good. There is now pretty a 
evidence that a well-drafted Fair Employ 
Practices law, such as those of several Amer ¢2 


States, does a great deal more good than ht : 


and we hope that Mr. Frost will show his -o:® @ 
fidence in the anti-discrimination feeling 0! i 
electors by introducing such a measure at : 
SesMI1ON., 4 


Courts Martic ~ 


THE Canadian army of today is a very diff 
kind of body from the typical European arn 
a century and more ago, in which the tradi 
and principles of the court martial grew up 
the Canadian navy and air force of today are 
as different if not a trifle more so. There is t 
fore sound reason for the radical change i 











siv.us Of courts martial which is involved in the 
SU ig up of a board of appeal which can revise 
sentences. 

his important change should greatly diminish 
sense, Which the enlisted man inevitably ex- 
neces, of having signed away his rights as a 
an and citizen by entering the service. In 
of the much higher degree of education and 
ral character development in the armed 
2s of today we do not anticipate any deterior- 
On 4 1 of discipline on account of this new institu- 
and we do expect a much stronger confi- 
e in the impartiality and wisdom of the 
con ial process. It may well be that the courts 
themselves will benefit more than any- 
z else from the change. 


s 
& 
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Holiday Celebrations 


iS suggested by the Montreal Star that the 
lent record of freedom from traffic accidents 
ng the recent holiday season was largely due 
ing s ie closing of the “night spots” at the time 
“celebrating” is usually at its maximum. 
‘Nn: We think this is probably true. 
3 During the past half-century the habit of 
etn public and extravagant celebration of these two 
4 tivities has grown with astonishing rapidity. 
 \\c do not know of any particular benefit to 
ety that has resulted from this development, 
i the evils in the shape of traffic accidents and 
ieral disorder have been obvious enough. 
The closing of the “night spots” on this latest 
casion was rendered comparatively easy by the 
t that the day before the holiday was Sunday. 
\t the next celebration the holidays will be on 
fuesday and there will probably be some resis- 





¢¢ tance to any demand for closing. This paper is 
@ not asa rule particularly sympathetic to proposals 
“@ ‘or limiting the facilities for human enjoyment 


1 when that enjoyment is associated with some 
sumption of alcohol. But the celebrations of 
th the eve and the day of Christmas and New 
s have become such as to justify an attempt 
curb them, and this can best be made by clos- 
the places of alcoholic refreshment for the 
priate hours. It will not, we think, be sug- 
ted that the licensed restaurant business in 
ida is in so impecunious a condition that it 
d not stand this loss of revenue. 


SSS 


The Stone of Scone 


E despoiler came down like a wolf on the fold 
he forced ope the Abbey, but came not for 
ld 
tunereal relic nor Spanish doubloon— 
jective was simply the Boulder of Scone. 


he visitors saw, on the Eve of Noel, 

the Chair was still there, and the Boulder 
iy well: 

las and alack and oh dear! Christmas morn 
1 they opened the Abbey the Boulder was 


Fil. 


3 lere stood the Chair in its usual place, 

3 ‘ beneath it, a yawning, unbeautiful space 

j (according to those who take annual stock) 
is normal to see a rectangular rock. 


4 are people in England dissolving in tears, 

a e their northerly neighbors give three rousing 
c ° heers, 

e i the Yard is most anxious to find what was 
“oe ‘ tone 


1 the Stone that weighs more than a fifth of 
i ton, 


t 


!'§ nonsense to weep and to worry, for soon 


ae return to the Abbey the Boulder of Scone: 
se the men of the Yard, it's reliably learned, 
e resolved, till it's found, they'll leave no 
fone unturned, J.E.P. 
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Pocket Books by Millions 


Taking Books to the People Has Effected a Great Change 
In the Reading Habits of Many Parts of Canada 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THE publishers of Pocket Books recently an- 
nounced the sale of the 300,000,000th example 
of their output, a product which in eleven years 
has revolutionized the reading habits of a large 
fraction of the earth’s population, including most 
of the population of Canada. 
This interesting and impor- 
tant trick was performed by 
taking the product out and 
putting it where the potential 
buyer could hardly fail to run 
across It. 

Everybody knows that the 
difficulty of inducing a Ca- 
nadian to buy a book (and 
in this respect he differs little 
trom an American) is re- 
duced by about ninety fer 
cent when you have put the book where he can 
look at it, and take it away with him at once if he 
likes it. And the only books about which this is 
possible in every part of English-speaking Canada 
are the colored-cover reprints. It is made possible 
for them by very low price, attractive appearance, 
and the consequent reasonable expectation of a 
mass sale, which makes production cost per unit 
extremely low. 

This invention has increased the number of peo- 
pie in Canada who can look at a book before they 
buy it, by about 100 per cent. For the new poten- 
tial buyers include not only the people who could 
never get near a real book-store (meaning a book- 
store selling $3 books) because they lived too far 
away from anything of the kind, but also the great 
number of people in cities like Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver who pass a book-store once a day 
or once a week but would never dream of going 
into it because they are afraid of it. Nobody is 
afraid of the places where they sell the pocket 
books, because they also sell magazines, drugs, 
ice-cream soda, bus tickets, and hundreds of other 
things which everybody has to buy anyhow. 

This is an enormous step in advance, accom- 
panied, like most steps in advance, by 
drawbacks. The chief of these is the fact that the 
new bookbuyer is likely to form the idea that these 
are the only books there are, or in other words 
that the word “book” means either a twenty-five- 
cent reprint or something that you have to buy 
tor the kids in school—that being the only other 
kind of book with which he has contact. And the 
number of titles available in the cheap reprint 
form is strictly limited. 


—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


certain 


The Buyer Is Not Fussy 


Not so limited, at that, as one might have 
feared. Pocket Books Inc., the largest producer of 
this kind of thing on this side of the Atlantic, 
claims to have 750 titles, including works by 
Shakespeare and by Thorne Smith. The Penguin- 
Pelican-Parrakeet people in England have prob- 
ably an even larger list, and certainly one of 
higher average quality, but they charge a slightly 
higher price, avoid picture covers, and do not get 
quite so universal a distribution all over Canada 

There is also the drawback that the kind of 
buver to whom this new appeal is made must not 
be very fussy about what particular book he buys. 
He must be in something like the frame of mind 
of the regular cinema-goer, who is usually willing 
to take a chance with his forty cents (eighty if the 
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girl-friend is included) on whatever films happen 
to be being presented at the local movie. He 
knows that while they will vary in excellence, all 
of them will be within a certain standardized limit 
of subject and character, designed to be satisfac- 
tory to ninety per cent of the movie-going public. 
(The other ten per cent consists of those annoying 
people who, like the mature bookbuyer, know 
what they want, try to get it, and trv to avoid what 
they do not want.) 

The reprint book is the exact equivalent, in the 
realm of literature, of the run-of-the-mill cinema, 
except that it is not subject to nearly so rigid a 
censorship. It takes small number of rather 
standardized items, puts on a cover which per- 
forms exactly the same function as the posters 
in front of the cinema, and offers the resultant 
product wherever there may be somebody with 
twenty-five cents to buy it. Since the cinema has 
already driven the real-actors-on-a-real-stage out 
of business in all but the larger cities of this con- 
tinent, it will be merely an extension of the paral- 


more expensive kind of volume from all currency 
in places not large enough to maintain a rea 


book-store. 


The Drug-Store Book-Store 

I have recently been visiting a number of rel 
tively small places in many parts of Central and 
Western Canada. In none of them with less than 
five-thousand population was there anything that 
could possibly be described as a book-store. But 
in every one of them a large selection of twenty- 


i- 


] 


five-cent reprints was offered for sale at the drug- 
store, the bus depot lunch counter, and the cigar- 
store newsstand. Moreover, these reprints were 
offered for sale in a verv attractive manner, in 
well-designed stands calculated to show off their 
covers in all their glamour of color and their not 
infrequent suggestiveness. 


1 


The list of available titles nearly always in- 


cluded a few works of admirable quality. Mr 
Hugh Maclennan’s “Iwo Solitudes” must have 
I hed manv thousands of readers who will know 








ida better as a result of this expenditure 
of a quarter of a dollar than they could perhaps 
know it by any other equal sacrifice. Miss Mazo 
de la Roche has her following in the same clien- 
tele. and among the Americans John P. Marquand 
s obviously a leader in sales. 

But how will the people who must rely on this 
kind of salesmanship ever learn that there is a 
vast mass of classic literature, the great works of 
the great writers of three centuries, all of which 
can also be purchased in excellent editions at the 
same or very slightly higher prices, but which 
have never been dolled up with a colored cover 
and are never handled by the cigar counters? How 
will they become acquainted with anything that 
cannot protitably be put out in the mass-market 
format? Who will tell them about the charm and 
depth of the works which can be purchased in the 
much more durable and not much more expensive 
editions of the Everyman and Oxford 
What chance is there of their learning the value 
of a small library of beloved volumes which one 
back to again 
trom the books which by their physical character 
are doomed to the wastebasket after 


people have read them? 


| vo? 
Classics 


20es and again, as distinguished 


two or three 


7 
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21st BIRTHDAY OF A 60-YEAR-OLD UNIVERSITY 


“Mac Comes of Age in 


by Margaret Ness 


It TAKES COURAGE to move an established 
university. But McMaster University people did 
successtully 21 years ago; now “Mac” has its 
roots deep in Hamilton. To add to the perman- 


ency. three handsome new buildings will be com- 





pleted in the Spr 


ng. with plenty of campus room 


Or future expansion—never possible on_ their 


That the Hamilton association has its ups-and- 
downs was evinced last month when. in the 
Hamilton elections, the voters turned down a 


proposed $250,000 grant to the University. The 
student weekly, Jhe Silhouette, went into an 
editoria talispin, to stir up the ire of some of 
Said MeMaster’s 

P. Gilmour: “The 


at the paper is read 














ester 
It w c han such a 
setdack [TO dal The Uni- 
me aft d 
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WW NicMas 
] sesides 
c Mic Muaste 
Arts t ( ge (Science Divin 
Sc Se ol ¢ Nursing. The latte Ss 
C s ead BScN. There e 
j . i o empo 
e Gove 
; 5 whic erve as fac apart 
Class S dun e offices, la 
c centre, fondly called “The Rec 
I c MeMias s broad. A Baptis 
{ Ss 1949-50 students included de 
34 ed ¢ C 31 per cent: Angli- 
C Baptis y per cen by 
¢ 7 cent: Roman Catholic, 8.2 pe 
c 9 C The Divinity Schoo 
whic S87 S 1 t section of t% 
KOrk S ch sm e Xers than 
fo Arts Scienc And, while Arts st holds 
Science has the edge bet’ 
‘ slicitv. | the 1950-51 sessio 
enrolr t stands at: Arts and Science, 928 men 
eo! Graduate Studies. 43 
Just Stun th McMaster’s academic standing 
Was ag recognized by the naming of James 
S Tavior tourth year Honor History student 
ind Student Body President. as one of the two 
Rhod scholars in Ontario. The previous Mc- 














Master Rhodes scholarship was in 1946. 

Heading McMaster’s staff of about 90 is Dr. 
G. P. Gilmour (see cover), as President and Vice- 
Chancellor. Principal of Hamilton College is Dr. 
H. G. Thode. who is also Vice-President of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada for 1950-51 and 
who continues to be a consultant to the Cana- 
dian Atomic Energy Project. Dean of Women 
since 1946 is Mrs. Marion Bates, a McMaster 
grad. 

“Mac” is ideally situated on the edge of the 
city’s 1,700-acre Royal Botanical Gardens. This 
provides the University with the finest outdoor 
botanical laboratory in Canada—some botanists 
say, the finest on the continent. The 
combination of slopes, soils, wild life, 
species of fish, industrial and natural 
drainage—the whole wonderful area is 
right on McMaster’s doorstep tor 
scientific research. 

It was the Hon. T. B. McQuesten, 
Minister of Highways in the Hepburn 
Government, who bought up_ the 
land. He didn't have McMaster in 
mind—just wanted Hamilton to have 
a big tract of parkland—but he serv- 
ed the University well. And the Uni- 
versity, in turn, does its share. The 
head of the Botany Department is, 
under agreement, Director of the Gardens. And 
Dr. Gilmour is Chairman ot the Board 

One up-stirring factor in this on-the-outskirts- 
of-the-citv site is transportation. At present the 
student weekly is waging a war with the railway 
company over the new bus loop. Seems that 
some of the buses pass up the loop. 

Incidental] 


was voted the best student newspaper in Can- 


Vv. two weeks ago, The Silhouette 


in the class of under-3.000 circu;ation. (Won 





the same award last Vear. too.) 

Also very active this vear is the McMaster 
Dramatic Society. This fall they presented Shaw's 
“You Never Can Tell”: took it to Toronto under 
sponsorship of the Alumni Association. Each 
vear they enter the Intervarsity Drama League 
igainst Western, Queen’s, Carleton and Bishop's. 

Not only are McMaster undergrads winning 





rels but there is a long list of outstanding grad- 
uates, including Dr. Gilmour himself: and E. C. 
Fox of loronto. Chancellor of McMaster. Man- 
aging Director of Canadian Cottons, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bank of Commerce: t'1¢ 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme 


Court (“Noronic” fire inquiry) on McMaster’s 


Board of Governors: K. W. Tavlor, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Finance: W. S. Fox, former 
President of the University of Western Ontario: 
Senator Jacob Nicol of Sherbrooke. Que., and 
Mrs. R. J. Marshall of the Hope Commission. 
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™@A NEW BOOST FOR DEFENCE 


Since Russia Pursues Her Policies ‘Short of Nothing,” Our Course Is Clear 
Top Priorities: Stepping Up Fighter Aircraft Production, RCAF Expansion 


by Michael Barkway 


Ah 


WE \E HEARD a lot about that budget surplus. 
Bul :('s not going to go very far when Finance 
Minster Abbott presents the 1951 Budget. For 
ce, according to the fall statements, we are 
to have to pay about $1 billion next year. 
was reckoning without the new defence 
im which will be presented to Parliament 
2ar ext month. Final figures are not yet de- 
but it looks as though 
e will be nearer $1.5 
b than $1 billion. 

til nearly the end of 1950 


defence services were 


a 
€ 


=i IS 


KA iO NRA bail 
= ~ Qn 





fo ng the plans of last 

Al t. But the whole strategic 

conception on which those 

pla vere based was shot to 

pieces in Korea. Now, in a 

Jast--minute rush of urgency, 

the, are being completely MICHAEL BARKWayY 
overhauled. 


lo judge from much of the newspaper talk of 
the last month vou would think all that was need- 
ed was to change the formal manpower ceiling 
take out the figure of 69,000 and write in 85,000 
0 ),000, or any other figure you liked to pull 
out of a hat. But manpower ceilings are not 
bothering anybody very much. Right at the 
moment they are largely irrelevant. We may as 
well worrv about the right things. 
I August the strategic conception of the mili- 
experts here and in Washington and in 
London was based on the assumption that the 
Russians would pursue their policy by all means 
of war. It was believed that if we could 
i up a “deterrent force” of sufficient strength, 
ould persuade the Kremlin that war on the 
was impracticable and unprofitable. The 
s were designed to reconcile long-term prep- 
ins for total mobilization with shorter-term 
tor producing a deterrent force within two 
ee Vears. Where the two conflicted, as they 
times did, the emphasis was on the deterrent 





Korea has now changed all that. The expert 
gic conception now is that the Russians are 
ed to pursue their policies by all means 
of nothing. And in that case the time of 
est danger is not three or four years hence. 
ow, before the NATO (North Atlantic 
y Organization) deterrent force is built up. 
is makes all the difference to the plans of all 
Canadian services. Troops-in-being, which 
the urgent problem of last summer, could 
ye less urgent than the ability to raise large 
S quickly. The new conception throws re- 
-d and urgent emphasis on the role of re- 
's. It demands factories tooled up. Even if 
orders are not huge (because the rate of 
mption is low, short of war), we must be 

to roll out war equipment on a war scale. 

es | volves quick decisions about what arms we 








ENGLAND BOUND: Members of Canada’s 
Rea Indian jet fighter squadron, based at Chath- 
VB, move to the United Kingdom for an 
erational training tour. Sqdn. Ldr. R. T. P. Da- 
Vancouver, commanding officer, is 
vn with members of the unit. L to r besides 
dson are: FO Ray Himmelman, Halifax; 
Fit. Lt. Bob Middlemas, Montreal; Wing Cmdr. 
4. C. Hamilton, Toronto; Fit. Lt. John Rain- 
Farnum, Que.; FO Cecil Day, Olds, Alberta; 

FO Al Milne, Preston, England. Kneeling 

FO Mark Saunders, Edmonton and FO Jack 
ton, Saskatoon. Squadron arrives Jan. 17.—> 


dson, 33, 


Jy 


can put into the hands of our allies. And, at the 
present stage, it means a concentration of men 
and money on the Air Force. 

A Canadian contribution of ground forces to 
General Eisenhower’s NATO army in Europe is 
important, for its psychological effect if for 
nothing else. But we may as well face the fact: 
no force that Canada can contribute, short of 
total mobilization, can make much difference on 
the ground. We can make a difference in the air. 
Indeed this is probably the only way we can hope 
to influence the course of the early battles in 
Europe it war breaks out there. 


‘“Canucks”’ For The Job 


Defence Minister Claxton has repeatedly stated 
that Canada’s air-fighter team will be the F86E, 
in production at Canadair in Montreal, and the 
CF100 (Canuck) in production at A. V. Roe 
(Canada) Ltd. at Malton. But these two planes 
have distinct roles. The Canuck is designed pri- 
marily for Canadian conditions. It is as versatile 
and invaluable in modern conditions as the 
Mosquito was in the last war. If we had enough 
Canucks, the air experts would be content to rely 
on them entirely for the defence of Canada. The 
F86 is another story. 

The F86 is the best — probably the only — 
answer We or our allies possess to match the latest 
versions of the Russian MIG 15. MIG 15’s are 
in Europe by the hundreds. The British, the 
French and everybody else would like to get their 
hands on F86’s by the hundreds. All the produc- 
tion we can get from Canadair can be used. It 
we can’t man the planes, lots of other people 
could. 

The present rate of production was decided 
last August to match the planned expansion ot 
the RCAF. On security grounds it is secret: call 
it x per month. X is nowhere near the capacity 
of Canadair. It could be increased to 5x by this 
summer. By the summer of 1952 —to get into 
real figures—it could be as high as 500 a month 
The limiting factor is the supply of engines (a 




























GE jet from the U.S.) and of certain technical 
equipment (much of it highly secret). Jet engines 
are in short supply everywhere. The shortage 
will last for some months yet; but easement ‘is 
in sight as new capacity gets into production in 
the U.S. 

Within a year or thereabouts, the engine prob- 
lem will also be greatly improved by our own 
Canadian product, the Orenda. The Orenda is 
more powerful than the GE jet. Canadair’s F86 
has been modified to take either, and tests with 
the Orenda have been most successful. Our big 
new jet is not yet coming off the production line 
at A. V. Roe’s: it’s a good two months further 
back than it need have been because A. V. Roe’s 
building plans were held up two months last fall 
for lack of steel. (Another plant making com- 
ponents is now held up for the same reason.) 
The first call on the Orenda engine is for the 
CF100: the airframes are coming along nicely. 
But within-a year or so there should be enough 
to put into the F86 as well as the Canuck. - 


The Problems Ahead 


The urgent Air Force problems then are two- 
told: 

(1) To work out with the U.S. the best way to 
spread the limited engine production of 1951 
round their own factories and our Canadair. This 
could, and should, have been done six months 
ago, if we had then been ready to pay for in- 
creased production for our allies. But it is being 
done now. Fairly soon both the U.S. and Canada 
should be sending these vital fighters for the de- 
fence of Britain and Western Europe. 

(2) To expand the RCAF squadrons so 
they will be ready to man the fighters at the in- 
creased rate of production. According to the 


August plans (SN, Aug. 29), our own two fighter 
S I : S 





squadrons were to be increased to five duri 
The third squadron will be formed thi 
month, as No. 421 squadron moves over to Eng 
as the tourth and fifth are 





1951. 


and. Later in the vear, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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Of [nose 


Ottawa 


cogwheels, there is no wavy out 


| Keep Away from Ottawa 


by Roger Lemelin 


WHY.” a friend will ask me, “why, Lemelin. do 


Vou keep away trom Ottawa? 








question!” IT reply. “It is as if vou 





nly ask me why | have four children.” 
If of profound thought, 
a Quebecker like me has many reasons 
av from Ottawa, as well as 





six hours and a ha 


a father of 
four children can give many explanations con- 





cerning the number of his descendants. I guess 


number of my prolific fellow-Cana- 


r tather i] ) > 1 heir > of \ 
dian tathers could give vou their side of the stor 


ry 


concerning the size of their family, so, let us 
brush away this question and let me explain why 
I keep away trom Ottawa, and why I alwavs will 


Quebee Citv is my home town, and I simply 


ve it. When I was a boy, running away from 
Wer town OF Quebec, to explore the fields of the 
butskirts, skiing in the winter, picking cherries and 
strawberries (when I was not stealing apples) in 


} n t h »y > v ft yer 
I began at the end of the dav to get 





e and to long after the 





paved streets of my crowded parish. I have not 


changed. It has always been hard for me to share 





> nationalism of some of my fellow compatriots 
ry their province, or more scarcely, for Canada 
as a wnole 
province, 
triends, who nearly faint when they 
Paris, and who would give all they 
say so) to die and live there. You 
probably have some of these distinguished brains 
who feel the same way about London, England 
It has happened to me that I have gone to France 
ll as to the United States, and each time | 
longed for Canada, and when I say Canada, | 
mean Quebec City. And I wonder if this apparent- 
ly narrow, sentimental 


I know many educated people in my 
some are my\ 
pronounce 
h ive (they 


love for one’s hometown 

is not the most probing characteristic that indicates 

true and sincere nationalism. 

Circumstances have led me to earn my living in 

a lumber company where I have to do a lot of 

work, which I hate. The filing 
ind “department” make me sick. The 


office words “* 
svstem’ 
filing svstem is certainly my greatest enemy and 

I have to work every day with this 
dry and unsympathetic thing. Each time I touch 
it, it is a catastrophe; the machine gets all mixed 
up and the other individuals at the office get mad 
at me because they are people of order and disci- 
pline. Because of my poor aptitudes for these two 


modern qualities, they call me the “Chinese” (they 


t 1 l + 
jUSt think Of it 





will have to find another word now) or the 
“atm.” J keep away trom Ottawa, because the 
mere name reminds me of an immense monster— 
the tallest filing system you can think of. 

Have vou eve! 


Evervbody has. 


received a letter from Ottaw 
There is always a reference, 
many figures and that word “department 
makes me shiver OHMS 
on each envelope, and even your closes 


friends in Ottawa use OHMS paper and envel 


Moreover, the letters 


nnear 
af i Cal 


Nobody seems to buy Stamps over there. I 


rates: } se es ov) ‘niov rece he 
one of those guys who enjoy receiving the 


) 
Each envelope has its mystery. You wonder 
is Writing to vou 
when I 


afraid to open it 


mavbe it’s good news? Bu: 
from Ottawa, I 
You never know 


] 
receive an envy elope 


These d 
a lot of people get into trouble with the Inc 
fax Department 
In One of 


Way out 


When vou start getting invol 
Ottawa 


these cogwheels, there is 


You have to go through the whole 
chine, and when at last the filing system 
settled its problem with vou, it 


exhausted, disgusted and poorer 


abandons 


THIS SUMMER, I wrote a script for the Nati 
Film Board. When time of payment came, I had 
to advise them. The Production Department re 
ferred the matter to the Treasury Departmen 
which in turn sent me some sets of forms in q 
tuplicate to be signed. It cost me 12 cents we 
of stamps to return the documents. Some t 
later I received a cheque from the Treasury anc 
I frowned: it was cut by 15 per cent. I wrote 
about my surprise to the Chief of the Production 
Department who referred the matter again to the 
Department of Treasury, which in turn sent m 


ROGER LEMELIN is an cut 
standing Canadian novelist 
ing in Quebec City. Although 
he is an active 
(lumbering) he 


businessman 
time 
write such penetrating and deep- 
ly felt novels as “The Town 
Below” and “The Plouffe Fam- 
ily”. Critics say the chief viru 
of his 


finds 


writing is its 
humanity, its sense of the cis- 
nity of the little man. In 

witty article he writes of the little man’s enem) 
bureaucracy, terrible 


LEMELIN 


government's tachinery 
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ab 


pe ay 


think of the Government, 





HEN vou Quebec you 


4 form. I filled it, signed it. I received word 
tl mv T.D.1 was not accepted by the Depart- 
D eat of Income Tax to which it had been referred, 
nd that if I would like to try and fill a new T.D.1, 
4 some alterations, other forms would be sent 
Mc. or else I would have to discuss the whole 
Miaticr with one of the Controllers of Income Tax 
) Wrote a sentimental letter to the Controller 
e Production Department of the National 
Board. He seemed to understand me, but 
procedure is procedure. 


DID NOT ANSWER and I sat down for a mo- 
t, exhausted, at the maw of this big machine. 
» so Well greased, but my God, how, in its logi- 
yerfection, can it work under the paradoxical 
n of OHMS? I like to feel being a Canadian, 
| still do not see how matters stand between 
wa and His Majesty. Maybe you have to go 
12.589 files before knowing it. And I 
too busy down here to check all these files. 
e we are on the subject, I like clear things 
know if you ever considered that, but 
complicated things can be made clear. It 
clear that Ottawa does not know how to 
complicated things. 
s funny the number of discoveries you make 
Vou start analyzing your feelings. “How d 
cel, sir?”—"I feel fine, thank you.” But we 
say why we feel fine. 


H Ms 


yugh 
in nat 
Y NOL 


clear 


ys 


It would be a nice in- 
game to start answering our whys until tele- 
I have never gone to Ottawa, but 
been as far as Toronto. Because I never 

ny business in Ottawa? I did not have any 
ronto either. So why? Because, somewhere 
feelings about the Ottawa is not 

I never thought of Ottawa as being a city 
Ks to me as being a kind of No-Man’s-Land 
seen the provinces, or a very solemn top hat 
you have to put on for ceremonial days: 
five years at the elections, or each year when 
Ottawa cash register makes its intolerable 
clink! And I do not forget that this is the 

Where war is declared. 

. the now that such things are necessary to run a 


comes. 


cities, 





e 
1 
= 
‘ 

P 


n Country. But I am the man-on-the-street and I 
wow) 2) HOt Want to run the country or even take part 
our } | have no personal authority. I try, though. 
se 1 mY wife does not obey me, my children ‘do 
: 7 ey me, employees do not obey me, and my- 
‘ si 4 | am not very obedient. How could | pretend 
|, a n anything? The only thing I can do is ex- 
a mv feelings. That is why I write books 
wn ae books have hurt a lot of people, but frank'v. 
aie 3 | not want that. I thought everybody wou'd 
ye me (© and give me a good handshake and say. 


Roger, I feel the same about it.” The 
‘le is that very many people take themse'ves 
a criously, do not want to accept the fact that 

are the man-on-the-street. And they are un- 
py. and they are boring. 








ela 
LIMITEE 


immediately think of Maurice Duplessis 


I do not say that people in Ottawa are boring; 
I just mean I would get bored to death there. The 
Ottawa machine is too perfect to have personality. 
As soon as a brilliant man goes and settles there, 
taking part in the government of the country, it 
is as if he became a number in a department. 
From here, even the Cabinet looks to me like an 
anonymous corporation. You never know who has 
pushed forth a decision. I know Mr. Louis St. 
Laurent and the respect I have for him cannot 
be deeper. I have seen him walk on the Grande- 
Allée like the grand gentleman he is, I have talked 
to him. Sometimes I wonder if he walks the same 
way in Ottawa. Maybe. Because in Quebec Mr. 
St. Laurent always knew where he went, and even 
in Ottawa he probably knows too. 

But I am not Mr. St. Laurent, and the promis- 
cuity of the anonymous machine scares me. If a 
perfect democracy produces such a pertect thing 
as the Ottawa machine, I prefer to keep at least 
300 miles away from this perfect robot. Let me 
stay where I am, amidst the Quebec cocktail of 
democracy, autocracy and Hecesaty. By the way 
is there a religion in Ottawa? From here it looks 
to me that going to heaven or hell is never con- 
sidered there: only to limbo. 

The other day I met Mr. Maurice Duplessis in 
a hotel lobby in Montreal and the Premier told 
me: “Roger, why are you always wearing a red 
tie?” (The color red has been the emblem of the 
Liberal partv for 60 vears in the Province of Que- 
bec.) “Well, Honorable,” I said, “it is 


because 


“DRIVING this car is a fulltime job and the 


man 
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it is now one of the easiest ways to be original in 
this province.” He laughed and flushed. He said: 
“So you like to wear antiques?” I replied: “Yes, 
peranty but by the way, you seem to be very 
happy, Honorable, and your face is all red?” 
He laughed again: “I am tired, but in good health. 
I come from the Ottawa conference. I left when 
Clement Attlee arrived!” 

I like Mr. Duplessis, I like to see him making 
his puns, his easy but sudden wisecracks. He is 
the most perfect product of French-Canadian 
temper. I disagree with him on a lot of the things 
When you think of the Quebec Govern- 
you immediately think of Maurice Du- 

He sets the Government machine in re- 
verse gear when it should go ahead, he speeds 
when he should brake, and he does not observe the 
left turns. Like Pius IX, he would certainly be 
able to issue his Sy/labus of Errors, and some of 
these days, I would not be surprised that he pro- 
claims the infallibility of any Union Nationale 
Premier when he speaks ex cathedra on matters 
of provincial autonomy. The Quebec Government 
is everything you want, except a No-Man’s-Land. 
And as an individual, I enjoy it. 


I HAVE two cars: an old 1929 Ford and a 1950 
Pontiac. I have much more fun driving that 1929 
Ford through the hills of my city than my Pontiac. 
Driving this car is a fulltime job, and the man 
at the wheel has to use intuition, muscles and 
initiative. In the Pontiac though, the machine is 
the one who drives me where I want to go. And 
| feel complete security in my bumpy jalopy be- 
cause I know I have a Pontiac to replace it if the 
old engine stops due to serious mechanical trou- 
bles. But I must add that my old Ford, with its 
high wheels, can climb some snowy hills where 
my Pontiac gets stuck. And in an emergency, my 
old Ford can turn a ccrner or get away from an 
obstacle much more rapidly than my Pontiac. 
That is why I use my Pontiac for long and com- 
fortable drives and keep my Ford for the daily 
run. And I do not like to travel far. That is why 
I keep away from Ottawa, which I compare to 
my Pontiac. Oh—I forgot to mention that my 
ja'opy costs me more to run than my Pontiac. 

It may look rather unfair to say such things 
since I have never been to Ottawa, but I can’t help 
it, I am sincere and I explain my feelings. There 
is the financial question, too. Some of my friends 
who work in Ottawa come to Quebec from time 
to time. They look so happy to be back home for 
a week or two. But if vou come to talk about 
bank accounts, they frown and try to find out what 
kind of a beast a bank account is. 

I keep away from Ottawa because, also, I was 
never offered a good job there. 


he does. 
ment, 


plessis. 


at the wheel has to use intuition, muscles .. .” 
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Canada: 


UP FRONT 


ANADA made a bid to stay in the 
leagues of atomic energy research 
with approval by Trade Minister C. 
D. Howe of construction of a $30 
million atomic bigger and 
more powerful than NRX, now in op- 
eration at Chalk River. Canada is al- 
ready in the forefront in development 
of atomic energy, and the new reactor 
is expected to guarantee the country’s 
position in the field for some time to 


Cc 
bi 


gg 


reactor, 


come 

Need tor another atomic pile tor 
Canada has been apparent for some 
time, and construction of a second 
big reactor was recommended by a 
parliamentary committee after a tour 
of the Chalk River installations in 
December, 1949. The new reactor 
will give Chalk River an alternate in 
case of a breakdown, so that work 
there will not come to a stop if diffi- 
culties are encountered with one of 
the reactors 

Demand tor 
ceeded supply, and with the new re- 
actor producing steadily, a balance 


attained. Also, results of ex- 


radioisotopes has ex- 


may be 
periments with the new atomic pile 
may shed some light on the problems 
of obtaining energy trom the atom. 

As in the case of the NRX reactor, 
and a smaller experimental 
known as the “Zeep,” for zero energy 
experimental pile, both operated by 
the National Research Council for 
the tomic Energy Control Board, 
the new reactor will be used primarily 
for searching out peacetul applica- 
tions of atomic energy. But anything 
| ue will be turned over 
to Britain and the U.S. under the 


between the three coun- 


reactor 





oard refused to stick its neck 
Out on the exact size and power ol 
the new reactor, also to be built at 
Chalk River, but they did say that it 
“much larger and many 
times more powerful than the present 


NRX 


would be 
reactor 


Ontario: 


MAYBE, MAYBE NOT 


PROVINCIAL legislators. in common 


with their kin throughout the world. 


show a peculiar diffidence towards 
mone\ when it comes to paving them 
Seive 

They pass their better than $200 
million budget with nonchalance and 


often with yawns. But when it comes 
hundred 


act like frightened balle 


to giving themselves a few 
follars they 
Since 1946 the members of the 
Legislature have been grousing about 
the indemnities for the seven-to-eight 
week session (and an average of a trip 
into Toronto everv two weeks in the 
off-session) 

A committee of the house. after 
much conscience tugging and an eve 


cornered on the voters, brought in a 


7 recommending another 
$1,000 to the then $2,600. Mr. Drew 
compromised and agreed to another 
$400 


Last spring with some members liv 


report in 194 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


ing in boarding houses and others 
wondering how they would pay the 
coal bill, Premier Frost at the sugges- 
tion of the Opposition Leader Jolliffe 
appointed another committee to go 
into the matter 

Last week after the committee had 
held two meetings word leaked out. 
The members felt they could take the 
extra $600 denied in 1947 without 
hurting too many feelings but they 
couldn't even agree to that. One mem- 
ber (reported to be A. A. MacLeod, 
one of the two Communists in the 
Legislature) said he would go along 
with the recommendation but only if 
it Weren't to come into effect until 
after the next election. 

Snorted one observer: “Here’s one 
place they could appoint a commis- 


sion; it would give them at least 
$5,000.” 
Saskatchewan: 


PROBE WANTED 


INVESTIGATION of the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the natural re- 
sources of Saskatchewan, by a royal 
commission, has been proposed by 
Jacob Benson, now independent mem- 
ber for Last Mountain constituency 
and a former CCF member for that 
seat. 

He made the suggestion as the re- 
sult of rumors which have been float- 
ing around in waves since the search 
tor oil and uranium took on momen- 
tum. The rumors have sprung from 
criticism that former Government 
employees got in on the ground floor 
in obtaining promising mineral claims 
and from criticism that agents were 
reaping the cash benefits of oil claims 
without the risk of the expenditure of 
money for development. 

Mr. Benson contended that the sug- 
gestion that a committee of the legis- 
lature investigate the handling of the 
resources Was not good since it would 
be a political committee with a CCF 
majority which would tend to white- 
wash the Government. 

He suggested the commission should 


WINTER QUIET 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION: A dinner at the Chateau Laurier was given in; 4% ; Fe 
Pakistan’s founder and first Governor General, 


tribute to 





~ 





—Capital Prey 


Quaid-I-A zan p 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah. Left to right: Lester Pearson; Mohammed Ali, Pakista, ~ S 


High Commissioner; Viscount Alexander; Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, Hig @ y 30 


Commissioner for the U.K., and Charles Woodsworth, editor of Ottawa Citizen 4 n 


investigate the matter right away back 
to the time the resources were return- 
ed to the province by Ottawa—back 
in the early °30s. 


@ It’s pretty chilly fishing “over open 
holes on big lakes in north Saskatche- 
wan during the winter. To ease the 
chills, the resources department has 
ruled that a fisherman may set up a 
shack on the ice over the fishing hole 

as long as he uses bait. But if he’s 
fishing commercially he must. still 
freeze—no shack allowed. 


Alberta: 
NEW ALLIES 


GETTING angry about the provin- 
cial liquor laws is a favorite Alberta 
indoor sport. The usual target is the 
liquor board regulations which pro- 
hibits mixed beer-parlors in either 
Edmonton or Calgary, but permits 
them in all the smaller cities and 
towns. 

The latest blast against this 25- 
year-old anomaly has come from the 
Alberta Federation of Labor, which 
has presented a brief to the govern- 
ment attacking the liquor law as “out- 
dated, discriminatory and undemo- 





A deep calm closes in on the harbor at Quebec City as 


the 1950 navigation season is over. Hundreds of river buoys lie idle on the dock, 
but the Quebec-Levis ferry continues to ply its course between the two cities. 


cratic.” Most of the federation’ 
10,000 affiliated members live in Ca 
gary and Edmonton. 

Tourists visiting Alberta, the bri 
complained, are “questioning the sar 
ity of the people of Alberta.” Th; 
federation declared that it was n 
ready to “master the forces and r 
sources necessary to fight for th 
peaceful restoration of mixed di 
ing in Edmonton and Calgary bee = 
parlors.” The Government, it went 
was “following the line of least res 
tance and continuing to be misguide. 7 4 
by the small minority of people wh { 
would prefer to demoralize the m i 
jority and make dens of iniquity « Di 
of Calgary and Edmonton bev 


st ee _ 





 wouwntenesn ars 


rooms.” 
Just how the federation would uw La 
the “forces and resources” at its con 
mand to fight the mixed-drinking } 
was anybody’s guess, though it 
been suggested that a test case mig 
be undertaken. 


Manitoba: 


BIRDS OF WAR 


GIMEI, Canada’s second flying train 

ing school, went back to battle dre: 
again this month, as the Manito: 4% 
air station opened up on a full-tim: 4 
training basis. Pilots will be turne ~@ 
out for the North Atlantic Pact i 
tions by late next summer, in a f 
week course. They will not train 0 
light aircraft as in World War II, bu 
will receive instruction on Harvard 
aircraft, soloing after some 25 to 3 
hours. First station to open was Ce! 
tralia, Ont., following the choic 
Canada by the North Atlantic Pa 
nations as their training ground 
crack airmen. 


DIKE DIPLOMATS. : 


WINNIPEG engineers working unde’ 
the authority of the Greater Winn 
peg Diking Board have been cas 

strange roles as diplomats and polit 
cians while piloting their emergeac 
diking project through its early stages 
They have also had to contend with: 
variety of difficulties, including 
trouble in locating lots where materi 
could be excavated, protracted nego 
tiations with municipalities over dike 
rights-of-way, lack of adequate con 
tour maps of some districts, a truck 
ers’ strike, and the objections of some a 


rt 


HY 


» 











citizens who did not like the ~ 
tion of the dikes. 

addition, 250 manholes and 
atchbasins had to be raised, and 
yuntiess telephone and power poles 
located. The 25 miles of barriers 
ow nearing completion by the spring 
f 1°51, will put Greater Winnipeg in 
much better position to hold off the 
irbulent waters of the Red River, 
ould they again go on the rampage. 


re 


ewfoundland: 
; HEALTH FRONTIER 
MEEFORTS to bring Newfoundland’s 
ospitals and general health up to par 
the rest of Canada have gone 
Pree am hc full steam since Confederation. 
ini" ih. Federal Government has helped 


can “Yo <-pply 766 hospital beds to various 
fax “Benives throughout the province. 


igh ® | cderal Health Minister Paul Mar- 
zl Hn summarized the steps taken re- 

x “In Newfoundland,” he stated, 
ni the aid of federal grants the 


icial Health Department has 
strengthened by the establish- 
of a Health Education Division, 
ppointment of its director, the 
yment of health inspectors, and 
irchase of equipment, as well as 
sion of auxiliary staff.” 

“Local public health services in 
foundland...have been strength- 





- How Much 
Did You Save 
Last Year? 


_| A LITTLE? 
NOT ENOUGH? 
NOTHING AT ALL? 


why not do something 
ut it this year? Why not 
i t right now, this month 
nding to a plan—saving to a 
in. It’s easy once you start 

it really gets results. You 

finish 1951 with something 
show for your whole year’s 


K. 


f 3 Well, 


Se ER a aici 


he important 
t right now, 
h a plan. 
Ve are ready to help you do 
with our free Chartered 
ist Budget Plan. This free 
iget Plan enables you to 
rt your weekly expenses 
balance your income. . 
| shows how to save a little 
‘ry week. There are no 
mplicated figures or  book- 
ping—but a simple, com- 
’n sense guide to good man- 
ement. Once you have studied 
ir Budget Plan you will see 
i glance that you should be 
to save more in 1951. 
so Why not write, phone or 
in for this free Chartered 
ist Budget Plan today. Our 
‘ress and phone number is: 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 
34 King Street W., Toronto 
WA. 7681 


point is to 
this month - 


as - 














PM ST. 
a pleasant 


LAURENT: His smile was 


surprise to the British. 


ened by the purchase of equipment— 


particularly laboratory equipment— 
and by the employment of medical 
and auxiliary staffs...” 


Despite these practical efforts by 
the Federal Government, Newfound- 
land is_ still desperately short of 
doctors and nurses, and many sec- 
tions of the island are still without 
proper medical facilities. 


Prince Edward Island: 
VISITORS 


HISTORIC Confederation Chamber, 
where the idea of the Canadian Na- 
tion was born back in 1864, was visit- 
ed by more people in 1950 than ever 
before. 

A total of 6,507 men, women and 
children wrote their names in the big 
visitors’ book which lies on one end 
of the green covered mahogany table 
around which the Fathers of Confed- 
eration deliberated 87 vears ago. It is 
estimated that approximately 25 per 
cent of the visitors to the chamber 
did not sign the register. 

In 1949, 4,888 persons signed the 
book. 


New Brunswick: 


UNBALANCED 


HOWARD SHAW, whose farm is a 
short distance from the town of Hart- 
land, NB, had the holiday season’s 
strangest would-be caller. 

The f family was startled to hear a 
loud rapping on the window pane— 
and even more startled to see a big 
buck deer looking in at them and 
knocking on the glass with his antlers, 
evidently asking to be let in. 

Shaw, fearful for the windows, 
called to his wife to bring his rifle, 
and telephoned to district game war- 
den Clarence Swim that he was about 
to shoot a deer out of season to pro- 
tect his home. 

The warden urged Shaw not to do 
anything until he arrived, for the deer 
was one which had been adopted as 
a fawn by some woodcutters and had 
been allowed to sleep on a cot in their 
lumber camp. It apparently felt that 
it had a right to demand admittance 
to anyone's house. 


So the farmer and some neighbors 
tried to shoo the persistent visitor 
away. Twice the buck charged them 
and the men had to flee back into the 
house. 

Several times it attempted to butt 
its way through the door, and once it 
forced the door open and got its 
antlers inside, but was repelled by a 
broomstick. 

Eventually the game warden came 
on his mission to save the deer’s life 
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—but the animal promptly charged 
him too, because it was becoming ex- 
asperated with the lack of hospitality. 

So the warden changed his mind 
and gave orders to shoot the deer— 
which, before it fell dead, made one 
last charge and sent onlookers scurry- 
ing to places of safety. 

Shaw would be just as glad if lum- 
berjacks of the region would kindly 
stop trying to civilize Nature’s crea- 
tures. 





... With confidence in CANADA LIFE! 


It was Joe’s Dad that said. 


“Son, whether you're a horse 


or a man. it’s the early start that wins the race.” 


The thought amused young Joe. 


but it stuck in his mind 


too. It pops up especially on those days when he'd like 
to switch off the alarm clock and catch another forty winks. 


He remembered it particularly the day he 


de au ide d, 


with his first pay, to invest part of his money with Canada 
Life. “It’s another way of making an early start.” he reason- 
ed. “If Lean set a goal and plan financial security from 


the be ‘ginning, Pll be away ahead in a few years. 


Joe learned too. that Canada Life made 


its own early 


start as the first Canadian Life Insurance Company 102 years 


ago. Since then the Company has grown steadily. becoming 


respected everywhere for its sound policies. 


a brighter tomorrows for you and yours... 


ak 
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i. CANADA LIFE 
eT nena 
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BELL TELETYPE gives you four important advantages that 


help your business to more efliciency and higher profits: — 


® Constant Contact 


BELL TELETYPI keeps vou in 


constant touch with every unit of your business. 


®@ Speed - 
Phat n 


vour teletype message gets there in an instant. 


eans Quic ker action, faster service to customers. 


@ Accuracy — on teletype, they see what you mean. 


Result 


@ Privacy 


ereater accuracy, lewer errors. 


Vour BELL TELETYPE line is your own —as 


private as your personal mail. 










If you’re interested in what BELL TELETYPE 
can do for your business, write 
or call our nearest Business Office, 


auth 7 
> afi? 


i: COMPANY OF CANADA 





NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Luxurious Resort Club with accommodations to suit 
every discriminating taste. Club privileges, three 
private ocean beaches, private island playground, 
cabanas, sports and social activities. Restaurant re- 7 
nowned for finest food in the Caribbean. % 

On famous Cable Beach in Glorious hie! f 
Nassau k es 

{ kK 


SS 


Booklet from your travel agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe, Representative 
47 Yonge St., Toronto—Plaza 3422 









nedy School of Missions, Hart’ or) 
Conn., newlyweds Mr. and Mrs. Ro. 7 
bert McConnell Rae of Saskatoon ar 7 
leaving for India to work as Method. 4 
ist Church missionaries. Mr. Rue : 
an agricultural engineer and his wit 3 
a medical technician. ‘ 
@ Two months ago Charles Fmik 

Lemay, 27, of Three Rivers, Que? 








ic 
CHALLENG: | TI 


After special training at the Ken. 








learned he would die of cancer in ; 
few months. He had one wish—to b: 
ordained a priest. He was a student a 
the Redemptorist Fathers’ Scholast: 
cate at Aylmer, Que. and could n 
normally hope tor this in the time. By 
Special permission was granted by the 
Pope and on Christmas Day the 

priest said his first Mass with his par 
ents attending. Then he went hon 
Spend his few remaining weeks 


@ Lucien Beaumont, 1S8-vea 
Quebee City swimmer, sprang a 
prise at the Canterbury Centenn 
Games at Christchurch, New Zea 
last week. He won the 110-yard 
stvle event in 59.1 seconds. This 
1.1 seconds ahead of Jimmy Mc¢ 
U.S. 1.500-metre champion at 
1948 Olympic Games. 


4 
2 
¢ 





@ For a few davs last week Major 
Mark Milibank was the most in 
tant man in the lives of 38 voun: 
women. As Comptroller at Rides 
Hall it was his job to give them 


MAN of the moment 


Maj. Milll 


! 
tan 


ed instruction on how to con 
themselves at their presentation t 
Governor - General and Viscoun'es © 
Alexander at the annual Young 


ple’s Ball at Government House 


@ Dr. Heinz Unger, internation 
known conductor living at 

Ont., is in Spain leading n 
symphony orchestras in Madrid, 

and Valencia. On_ his 

home he will conduct in Britain. H 
will give Gustav Mahler’s Second 
Resurrection, Symphony its Spaos’ » 
This composer was the 


now 
sing, 


celona, 


premiere 
of his youth and now, says Unger, “H 
is for me a gospel.” He recently 

duced Mahler’s Fifth over the C 3 























































WORLD AFFAIRS 


\en- 
Ord 3 
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10¢ 

5 eA \MPEDE is on, which one may 
Wi will soon appear so shameful 
eople will wish to forget it. A 
mile ver of well-known American 
Yuet figures, led by former Presi- 
Na Hoover, deploring the lack of 
>} courage and will- 
it a: power of the 
as Western Euro- 
no: peans, are urging 
Bu the United States 
the to show the same 
ew qualities by scut- 
pa tling its present 
e policies and com- 
mitments, and re- 
treating from Eu- 
rsh rope and Asia for 
st £ an isolationist stand 

Western Hemisphere 
e these Americans crv “re- 
the Soviet press has celebrated 
N New Year with such headlines 
\ Year of Great Victories” and 
u \ Roads Lead to Communism in 
Second Half of This Century.” 
alot has it been said that there 1S 
5 danger of the West losing out 
gh panic and defeatism than 
: h military attack by the So- 


[n fact it would be a great mistake 
Sto tik our attention too much on the 
possibility or probability of a con- 

Soviet invasion of Europe, 
that grim ratio of Soviet and 
@satellite divisions Western 
divisions. Our main experience has 
I vith the Prussian tvpe of time- 
k. But the Soviet doctrine 
( t s verv different, and we are 
an excellent example of it 








ihe rena Nie 9E 






Versus 








Unconventional Warfare 


Soviets avoid an all-out chal- 


Yur great 


potential strength, 





i ig small wars with satellites. 
choose war theatres and a type 
hting which place us at the 
4 im disadvantage. They “play 
« and exploit: situations with 
; eility. They seek always to 
: the opposition, as they have 
encouraging the Chinese to 
to Korea, instead of going in 
ves, Which would have united 

poston 
ill, they try to disarm the 
spreading defeatism, and 
ng people into the belief that 

ew 


oO longer safe or expedient to 
L.] 


‘Nicely against Communism. 
(hey succeed through the small 

War in panicking the United 

nto seriously discussing a re- 

rom Europe and Asia, it is a 

ity that they will turn the heat 

nn the French in Indo-China, to 

4 : them out of there and deal a 
heavy blow. to 





morale in 
ee. Thev will build up tension 

’ © Balkans, where Tito reports a 

4 & id mobilization of his Cominform 
: nbors, and perhaps risk an inva- 


of Yugoslavia—with 





satellite 








“THE BIG STAMPEDE 


Hoover Leads New Isolationist Clamor 
For U.S. Retreat from Europe, Asia 


forces, of course, while keeping the 
Red Army poised menacingly in 
Germany. 

They will manoeuvre with the 
East German “People’s Army” in 
Berlin, and perhaps risk a move to 
seize the Western sectors, and inten- 
sify their threats against the West 
German leaders, to bring about a 
unification of that country under a 
Communist-dominated government. 

The West German leaders have 
made a surprisingly bold stand against 
Communism up to now. But the 
French attitude towards their rearm- 
ament, the defeat of the U.S.-U.N. 
forces in Korea, the dilly-dallying 
over setting up the Atlantic Pact 
Army which is to defend Germany, 
and the move bv the Western Big 
Three to discuss anew with the So- 
viets a German Peace Treatv, under 
a virtual ultimatum trom 
that West German rearmament will 
not be “tolerated”, have brought 
Chancellor Adenauer to consider a 
bid from the East German Commu- 
nists to discuss unification. 


Moscow 


What Could Happen 


Just let this Soviet program get 
rolling, and let the Americans con- 
tinue to debate whether they should 
give up the defence of Europe, and 
vou will see how the Western Euro- 
pean governments will disintegrate. 
\s a Monitor correspondent from 
Paris has suggested, their Commu- 
nists will howl for “Popular Front” 
governments, the Soviet Embassies 





will work overtime convincing weak 


politicians that their interest and 








Cha n 


ae LING-Duc Hoover's 


} 1 
vicvV IS termed by this cartoonist. 


nbe .» Halifax Ch 





k Warfare,” 


safety lie in collaboration now that 


they have been “betrayed by their 
friends from Wall Street’, and count- 
less individuals will be panicked over 
the fate of themselves and their fami- 
lies. Hundreds of thousands, even 
millions, of West Europeans, know 
that they can only expect death or 
Siberia “when the Russians come.” 


ACHESON contemplates “most dangerous situation in U.S. 
by Republicans for failure of his China policy, 
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—International 


Knifed 
which 


history.” 
he is respected in Europe, 


he considers main theatre, and upheld hy Truman. With him is V-P. Barkley (1.). 


It must be considered entirely pos- 
sible that Europe could be lost in 
this way in the coming year, without 
Stalin having risked a general war or 
fired a Red Army gun, if we show 
irresolution in this critical period. On 
the other hand, with bold leadership 
and courageous public backing, the 
Korean Affair could be turned into 
a great miscalculation tor the Soviets 
and mark the turn of the tide. 

It has roused the United States, 
and to a lesser extent the other West- 
ern nations, to remobilization. We 
still control vastly greater resources 
than the Soviets: five-sixths of world 
steel production, nine-tenths of world 


oil production, and far greater indus- 


POI ar 





“WHO SAYS we Republicans haven't 


There's lots here 


got a foreign poucy 


trial plants and skills. We control the 
oceans, and the air over all the world 
but the Russian heartland. We have 
only to muster the will to save our- 
selves. 

One must believe that the West 
will do this, which means that in the 
first place the great debate over for- 
eign policy now raging In the USS. 


will be carried by Truman and Ache- 
son, Dewev and Dulles, over the 
Hoover-Kennedy views. Perhaps the 
best commentary on these is that 
they have been printed in full by 
Pravda. 

The strength of the new isolation- 
ist sentiment is not to be under-rated. 
The mail of Senators Lehman of 
New York and Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey, who expressed their dis- 
agreement with Hoover, has run 
40 to | for Hoover's view; while 
Senator Taft's mail is reported as 
100 to 1 for Hoover. This isolation- 
ism mav, however, not be so “new.” 
It has been pointed out that Hoover 
\merican participation in 
both world wars; and manv oft th 


opposed 


a 


riters Mav Nave been waiting 


time to hear someone take uf 





America First cause. 


Braver Counsel 


It is hard to believe that, after all 
that the United States seems to have 


apout its World position since 
i 


learned 
Pearl Harbor, the views of such solid 
Marsh ill and 


Robert Patterson and the 


people as Eisenhower, 


influence of 





the great newspapers will not preva 

Eisenhower wrote in his final re- 
port as Chiet-of-Staff in 1948 that 
the loss ot Western Europe would 
leave America’s = security n dire 
danger. “We would find ourselves 
facing across narrowing ocean and 
Arcuc barriers a despotic colossus 


spread over and bevond the combined 
Roman 
Empire, the Persia of antiquity, the 
Germanic kings and the Mongol 


Khans.” He has now staked his repu- 


Eurasian territories of the 


\ ; 
tavion on Ais new joo of organizing 





the det ot Europe 
\ person identified only as 
haps the most official in 
l 


presfimabdly Genera 





respected 
Washington 
Marshall, is quoted as saving that 
abandonment of Europe would be 
hict 


“the greatest betraval in history 


would be turning tail and running 
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without a tight.” “It would give rea- the Western Hemisphere, as Hoover 


son to question if freedom and de- suggested) carries within itself the 
mocracy really deserve to survive.” seeds of its own collapse. A defence 
John Foster Dulles. who was gen- that accepts encirclement quickly de- 


erally expected to be Dewey’s Secre- composes. 





1 tary of State, has put it another way. Former Secretary of War Robert 
i He holds that “a United States which Patterson, aide and = successor to 

could be an inactive spectator while Stimson, writes to the New York 
H the barbarians overran and desecrat- Times that “it gets us nowhere to 
1 ed the cradle of our Christian civili- wring our hands and talk of retreat- 
; zation would not be the kind otf ing. If the United States, the leader 
: United States which could defend of the free nations, the nation least 


itself 
defence (by 


exposed, talks and acts that way, who 


“The mood that plans such a 
could blame the countries in Europe 


making a Gibraltar ot 


—International 
SENATOR TAFT, Republican presi- 
influential 


support to the Hoover view in opening 


dential cont nder, lent his 


roreten policy debate in new Congress 
if they should fall away trom. the 
alliance?” The abandonment of Eu- 
rope would be a “a flat repudiation 
ot the North Atlantic Treaty 

would any people ever again put reli- 
ance onthe pledged word ot the 


United States? 


up allies, Patter- 











son urges th collect as many 
allies as possible . all who have 
reason to fear conquest by Soviet 
Russia and have the will to resist.” 
“Napoleon was defeated by a coali- 
tion. So was the Kaiser; so was Hit- 
ler. Stalin be held in check bv a 
coal free: or 
f he i Se defeat- 
ed B 1 States. the 
st ot the coalition, 
should pull o then his prospects 
or conquest of the world, this coun- 
trv included. would indeed be the 
drightes le ve ever been.” 


attracuve 
Hoover package 
eXamined 


the argument cannot go on for 
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long. 





British C mbDia is steadily growing in industrial 

portance because this province offers opportunit 
for the promotion and expansion of industry 
Investigate British Columbia, Canada 


for Investment 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 


Parliament Bulidings, Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Deputy Minister Hon Leslie H Eyres Minister 












f you w supply prelim- 
ory ntormation covering 
vou equirements confiden- 
tio ve supplement the 
brochure shown here with c 
p eport d y oppled 





EISENHOWER'S report to Coneres 


Gite ] prese drvev of 


will De Ge ive for many 





















» GOOD ENVELOPE 
is a GOOD SALESMAN 


. and National Pay 
Goods envelopes make 
extra good little sal 
men on the road 
with no commissions 
or expense accounts 
Write today: 
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<I 
PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


HAMITON, ONTARIO 


Toronto e Montreal e Winnipeg 
Halifax e Vancouver 





Famous Southern hospitality in beau- 
tiful tropical surroundings. Smart, 
modern furnishings. Sunny veran- 
dahs, colorful lounges. Dining, danc- 
ing in Coconut Grove under the stars. 
Beverage lounge. Superior cuisine. 
Modern American or European Plan. 
Garage, parking lot. See your 
agent or write 


PAUL T. BARNES 
Mgr. 
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Everything with My 


ENITH?"MINIATURE” 
HEARING AID 


Don't let deafness kill the joys of living. I 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even he 
whisper. Here s Zenith s amazing guarantee—1! 
$200.00 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION 
pertorms Zenith’'s single-unit ‘Miniature’ He 





Aid in ethciency or economy, vour money back- 
der our 10-Day Return Privilege }—AND—% 
ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. Only $85.00 con 


teady to wear—AND—NO HEARING AIDN 
SELL FOR MORE THAN $85 IN OUR ¢ 
SIDERED OPINION. No Receiver Button ir 
Ear— Device available hearing loss permit 

rized Z Hearing Aid Dealer 
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i TI YEAR marks the 50th anniver- 
ct | 5 f the Commonwealth of Austral- 
e | was on January 1, 1901 that the 
; tion of the six British colonies of 
South Wales, Victoria, South 

\ ‘lia, Queensland, Western Aus- 

i and Tasmania was proclaimed. 

stralia has come a long way since 

Sits ple decided to sink inter-colonial 

) I ies and build themselves into one 

| From a collection of small, 

tially farming colonies in a far- 

southern land has grown 

. self-governing Dominion and a 

democratic stronghold in the 

Poctic. Since 1901 her three and a 

nillion people have become eight 

1s and, with the migration tide 

full, will soon be nine millions. 

in 1800 only 5.945 persons 
Australian. 


she 


themselves 

years have given Australia a 
ced economy, her own vast tron 
steel works, strong defence and 
manufacturing industries. Syd- 
ind Melbourne have become 
ranking cities, each of more 
million and a quarter people. 
on which was 


stull 


leece” 


e “golden fleec 


country’s wealth ts 


led the 


— nstay. The nation’s 


25 million 





map 

1E Minister Menzies, paladin of 
{ustralia, has been admitted 
King 


e a limited to 





to Companionship. of 
just 65 members. 
have given a wool clip worth 
million this 
me £2514 


vear, compared 


million in 1901 


rd prices have aggravated the 


fate economic problem of tn- 
but the graziers’ rich rewards 
ning other men’s thoughts to the 
spaces awaiting development in 
' thinly peopled country—spaces 
must be opened up, side by side 
dustrial expansion, to maintain 
anced economy achieved in the 
alt-century of nationhood. 





AUSTRALIA'S 50 YEARS 


Dominion Down-Under Reaches 8 Millions 
Newcomers Will Dilute British Strain 


The sufferings of two wars, and an 
economic depression which left tens 
have welded 
the young nation into a homogeneous, 
if somewhat aggressively patriotic peo- 
ple. “Advance, Australia Fair.” their 
national anthem proclaims alike their 
pride in their vast, sun-drenched con- 
tinent and their faith in the future. 

From the flat roof of Parliament 
House in Canberra—the city created 
amid sheeplands at a cost of £20 
millions to house the Commonwealth 
Parliament—one can see reminders of 
both wars. In the distance, bevond 
parklands, the massive, domed War 
Museum recalls Australia’s first con- 
tribution to the defence of the Mother- 
land and Relics of that 
First World War include contour maps 
of the Western Front and the Gallipoli 
battlefields where Australians, with 
their New Zealand cousins, forged the 
imperishable name of Anzac. “Tall, 
suntanned Gods from the South Seas,” 
John Masefield called them: men who 
swore mighty oaths but fought like 
and left Australia a legend 
and a tradition. 


of thousands workless, 


democracy. 


hell-cats 


Between the trees, a mile away, you 
can glimpse that svmbol of the Second 
World War, the United States Em- 
bassy, a Southern-stvled mansion with 
graceful pillars, built by Australia as 
reciprocal 


very 


Lend-Lease. Danger came 
close in 1942, and Australians 
learned that they must Strengthen and 
populate their continent to hold it 
against Asiatic aggressors. 
THAT 
tional 


the 


ever 


kevnote of 
since I 
launched the great post-war migration 
drive (“a 
bv the 


has been 
policy 


na- 
abor 


population of 20 million 
end of the century”) and a 
five vear defence programme costing 
£295 million. Its the 
Liberal-Countrv Partv Government. is 
continuing both but at a faster tempo 


SsuCCeSSOTr, 


because of mounting tension between 
Russia and the democracies. 

Time has shown that public criti- 
cism of Britain, and the turning to 
America in the invasion crisis of 1942. 
Were not in reality a turning away 
from Britain. Government gifts of 
millions of pounds and the spontane- 
eift food 
that 
Britain as 


ous parcels scheme have 
Australians still look to 
the Mother Country and 
are still proud of their 99 per cent 
British origin. 
Will it be 


hence? 


shown 


the fifty 
The great migration is bringing 
in thousands of displaced 


same vears 


persons, 


nearly LOO,000 Czechs, Poles, Italians. 
Balts. Germans and Yugoslavs_ this 
vear. Will these New Australians, as 
thev are called. swamp us and wrest 


> 


Australians’ 
But the less 
pessimistic see only good coming from 
this / 


trom the Old 
The Jeremiahs tell us so 


control 


infusion of new blood 


By William Fitter, Special to Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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nly pedigreed tomatoes 
are good enough for Heinz 


When Heinz sits m judgment on the Leaming- 
ton harvest, nothing but the best tomatoes are ts 
selected. Seedlings are reared in special hot- 
houses from Heinz own pedigreed seeds — 
transplanted and tended by farmers whose 
















soil and methods of growing meet Heinz 
high standards. All summer long, Heinz 
travelling field experts carefully supervise 
the sturdy flourishing plants. 

At last, at the peak of perfection, the 
plump, vine-ripened tomatoes flow into 
the Heinz kitchens and are bottled for 
year-round enjoyment by thousands of 
Canadians so that now in the winter 
you can brighten menus with prod- 
ucts of September sunshine. 

Keep one bottle on the table 
and another in the kitchen as 
an aid in cooking. Many recipes, 
such as the one below, gain 
spicy savour from the world’s 


best-selling Ketchup. 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


the Soviets, is fully recognized. But 
how to find ready divisions for Eu- 
rope, unless some or all of them come 
from Korea, is hard to see. It has been 
commonly reported that only one 
trained division, the 82nd Airborne, 
remains in the continental U.S. 





















THE co ¢ d ken at the in Korea, imposes a tremendous strain Four National Guard = divisions 
Brussels Conte c e Atlantic on U.S. military manpower. were called up last summer, but there 
Pact powers S l div The need to send further troops to has been no word as to how these 
sions to G Ss VE Europe at the earliest possible date, Were coming along in training and 
on top « c ° con to stiffen European morale and warn equipment. And—very important—a 





m of these towers calls for engineering skill and 
experience of a high order—but as different in type 
as the towers themselves. We brought them together 
in this composite picture to emphasize the wide 
diversification of Dominion Bridge Company activities. 


The oil refinery tower forms part of the latest type 
of “catalyst cracking” unit and has to withstand the most 
severe operating conditions. It is a product of our 
Platework Division, a separate 
entity within the Dominion 
Bridge organization with its 


4 


« 
some 
, own staff of specialist 
engineers and with excellent 

shop facilities 
from coast to coast. 
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*Other Divisions: 





Structural 
Mechanical - Warehouse 


Plants at: VANCOUVER, CALGARY, WINNIPEG, 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, MONTREAL. 


Boiler - 


Associate Componies at: 
EDMONTON, SAULT STE. MARIE, 





QUEBEC, AMHERST 








large number of the’ experienced non- 
coms and officers needed to train ney 
units have already been pulled ou: of 
reserve units and sent to Korea. 


IN THIS situation, the Christian \: 
ence Monitor reports from Wash ag. 
ton that General Marshall will 
ommend the institution of unive-s 
service for a 24- to 30-month pe 
for all physically fit 18-vear-olds 
is said to be General Marshall's \ 
that the United States must mainta 
strong military force for a long pet 
and that this will be a difficult t! 
to do unless the nation “comple: 





—Internat 
MR. TRUMAN'S Strate of the U) 
message this vear will be a grim 
changes” its philosophy of frantic 


ifter the end of ever\ 
nt passing Of a crisis 


Cal tor lowe 





reducing the ¢ 





rent exemptions, two-vear trait 
period with the regular army, and t 
a further period in’ reserve u 
Whether Congress is vet ready 
such drastic “peace-time” prog 


may depend on further crises deve 
ing. The of 


however, in the renewed Chinese 


promise these is sc 
tensive in Korea and the progress 
mobilization and arming of the So 
Balkan satellites ringing Yugoslav 
Meanwhile, though it is recogn 
alarm is moving the Ame 
can people to this unprecedented 
tion, before the coming of open \ 
American military planners see 
greater danger that Western Eur 
might be lost to the Soviets thro 


that only 


panic and fear than through milit 
conquest at present. The possibilit 
envisaged that the Communist succ 


there most 
American fo 
Eure 
might encourage the Kremlin to s¢ 
the opportunit\ 


spring 


ticing down 





In Korea 


: Satin ty . 
avallable trained 


and spreading depression in 





to take Europe 


It is guessed in Washington that 
Kremlin thinks its chances of winn 
now about three to two. But 
that the considerat 
which restrain the Kremlin from 
barking on war are greater than tt 
which favor taking this risk in the n 
future. This is the thin edge of dar 
along which the U.S. leaders are f 
ing their wav WwW. W. 


are 


} } 
also. beliey ed 
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“ANYTHING FOR A STORY 


Canadian War Correspondent in Korea 
Has Had Career Full of Excitement 
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.CHING with Communist youth 
serlin, cloak-&-dagger work in 
islavia, a foray far behind enemy 
in Korea—it’s all in a day’s 


tor William Stevenson, corres- 
ent for the Toronto Star. First 
dian correspondent in Korea 


the outbreak of war, Stevenson 
yeen filing vivid word-pictures of 
struggle against Communism in 
alwavs on the alert for a “Ca- 
1 angle” to increase reader 
est in his home country. 
evenson, born in England 28 
ago, came to Canada in 1948, 
L career as a Royal Navy pilot, 
stint on Fleet Street, home of 
sh journalism. He joined the staff 
1e Star, and went to Yugoslavia 


s first overseas assignment for 
loronto paper. The cloak-&-dag- 
phase of his assignment came 


he got in touch with Canadians 
Yugoslav origin who had revisited 
homeland and were unable to 
n to Canada. Some of them were 
sn into Yugoslav prisons, and 


passports cancelled. 


\leetings with these unhappy Ca- 


ins, Often held behind closed 
furnished Stevenson with story 
al that has been with 


¢ a damper on the enthusiasm 


credited 


many Yugoslav-Canadians con- 
ating a return to Europe. 
tly after Stevenson’s return 


Europe, the Korean War began, 
© at took off tor the Far 
One of his accounts from there 
of a trip by jeep with another 
spondent US. 
went through village after vil- 
noticing a subtle 
the villagers. 


onee 


and a sergeant. 
gradually 
ve in attitude of 
they found themselves being 


1 as liberators, and noticed the 


sinking in the wrong part of the 
they realized that they had pene- 
| deep into Communist-held ter- 


—) Karsh 
.ENTURE AHEAD: Stevenson's 
training 


valuable aid in work. 





ritory. They wasted no time in getting 
out, and finally regained U.S. lines. 

Stevenson will go to almost any 
lengths to get a good story. He has 
taken part in raids on terrorist Com- 
munists in Indo-China, flown in a 
hospital plane as a nurse’s helper, and 
with revolutionaries and 
assassins. To cover the Berlin Youth 
March which the Communists staged 
last summer, he left all his identifica- 
tion papers behind him in the western 
sector of the city, just so he could 
talk with Communist young people as 
an ordinary person, and so get closer 
to their genuine thoughts and emo- 
tions, rather than their usual line of 
propaganda. 

Last month he accompanied 
French police officials on a raid on a 
terrorist headquarters in Indo-China, 
and was afterwards given permission 
to question the prisoners. 


consorted 


Unusual Development 


It was from Indo-China Stevenson 
Wrote to SATURDAY NIGHT to tell of 
an unusual case which developed in 
that country. About a fortnight ago in 
Tonkin, in the north of Indo-China, 
Canadian journalists outnumbered 
from other countries. There 
Were four Canadians, three French 
reporters, two U.S. agency men, and 
three New Zealanders. The situation 
was almost unique, considering the 
relative handful of Canadian writers 
outside North America. 

The other three Canadians were 
Eric Downton of the Daily 
Telegraph, who began his newspaper 
career in Ottawa; Eric Gibbs, a native 
of Alberta, Toronto Star ex-staffer 
now working for Time magazine in 
London, Eng.: and Bob Miller of 
United Press, who spent his boyhood 
in Quebec. 

Stevenson French 
Indo-China fond of 
and seem to have a great affection for 
visitors from the country they joking- 
ly refer to as “our other colony.” 
When he left Hanoi, the chief censor, 
a former officer of the Foreign Legion 
dissatisfied with his comparatively in- 
active job, told him how sorry he was 
“Ca- 
nadians have a better appreciation of 
our problems here, the 


those 


London 


officials in 
Canadians, 


said 


are 


to see the Canadians go, adding 


understand 


military situations, and thev're not 
biased.” 

One of the chief problems to be 
contended with by English-speaking 


journalists in Indo - China, 
Stevenson, is that posed by the lan- 
guage barrier. Censorship in Tonkin, 
he says, was sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of the newsmen, but all copy had 
to be scrutinized again in 

Stevenson left Indo-China on 
Christmas Eve for 
farewell party in Saigon which, 
dentally, was broken up by terrorist 
bombs. Last week he was again filing 


H.1 


SavVs 


Sal1gon 


Japan, after a 


inci- 


stories trom the Korea front 


This man caught a cold... he 
ignored it and went to work as usual 
. he developed a fever on the third 

I 


day... yet delayed calling a doctor. 


RESULT: Preuwmonia had setin.. 


Se a f ; 
and he lost several weers tine from 


WOrer, 


To speed recovery from a cold and to 
help hasten relief from its discomforts, 
doctors recommend rest and a light nour- 
ishing diet, including plenty 
fruit juices. This helps the body overcome 
the infection. 





The danger of neglecting a cold lies 
chiefly in the fact that body resistance is 
lowered and serious infections suc S Si- 
nusitis, bronchitis, and ear trouble 1 
develop. 

Pneumonia, especially, is like s e 
when a person ts tired o yECUUSe 

cold. | c s bee 
OT te cCuses e 

Althoug e de C 
das been e e ee s c e 
tsa 1 e s C > 7 
lives Cade c c \ eC 
Sal\ v v C eC 
reduced § e eve C c 
the doctc C v ese 
symptoms e 


A severe shaking chill followed by fever. 
Pain in the chest after coughing or deep 
breathing. 

Coughing, particularly with the appear- 
ance of rust-colored sputum. 
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This won caug cold ‘ 
when her tempe e we > she 
c ed le Gocto on on 
the doctor s ce sne e o bed 

K D Oo 





RESULT: 7) , 
and she was ba e 
da 
new drugs whic loctors prescride us 
. 1s . ecl . ~ Ss 
the disease. Fe stance Ss pne 
— > . . LLELESS 
cer siotic < 
I g some es 2 
c L AC L L ed 
oc ese eases. Other res 
h 
While edic science ¢ Oring 
h s nN 
s e s se 


Always take care of a cold promptly ... 


if fever develops, call a doctor at once. 


Keep physically fit, particularly during the 
winter months, 

Get sufficient rest and sleep and eat a bal- 
anced daily diet. 

Dress warmly when going out-of-doors and 
avoid damp, inclement weather whenever 
possible. 

Stay away from people who cough or 


sneeze carelessly. 


For more information about how to en- 
) YOu c x Ww . ~~” s n 
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The secrets of modern, day-to- 
day loveliness, the Beauty 
Counselor way, are yours for 
the asking. You'll find the 
Home Presentation an enthrall- 
ing experience, as your own 
Beauty Counselor — efficiently 
analyses your skin, advises 
proper skin care, deftly trains 
you in your correct personal 
makeup. No obligation, 


Accepted for advertising in the 
Canadian Medical Association 


Baily 


LIMITED 


Journal. 


They begore you buf 


ve my personal Beauty Counselor call. !am 


out ounselors. Please send me this information. 
a Beauty Counselo 
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DEBUTANTE OF THE YEAR: 
cellencies the Governor General and the Viscountess Alexander, made her debut in 
company with other Ottawa debutantes at a Government House ball, December 29 





INTERMISSION 





Don't Blame it on Downey 


by Melwyn Breen 


DON’T take this as the general rule 
when you go to Downey’s Place. 
Ordinarily, you can drop in there 
and once vou've climbed on a stool 
you've staked out a claim to in- 
dividuality. The barmen (especially 
if it’s Downey himself) will get 
through to you but only for as long 
as it takes to get your order. After 
that there's only you, the noon edi- 
tion, your order and the semi-dark- 
ness. 

So what happened was my own 
fault. But it started with my inad- 
vertently glancing up at the bar 
mirror. Downey paints the day’s 
specials on the mirror in green tem- 
pera and this day it hi ippened to be 
~— he was pleased to call 

Cherokee Cocktail $1." Now he 
never paints this in very big letters, 
so that the eves of the man sitting 
two stools down from me seemed 
to be staring out from behind the 

in “Cherokee” and the 
© in “Cocktail.” And 
just because I smiled, 
this man said, “Have 
you come to Page 23?” 

Since I've never learn- 
ed how to be effectively 


rude to a_ stranger | | 


glanced at my page num- 
ber and said, ° ‘Not yet.” 

“Just turn it up,” he said. He even 
slid over to the stool next to me 
(not staking a claim, though). 

I gave him a look. He might have 
been about 30, no make it 35. I 
was just about on the point of find- 
ing my courage but what the hell, 
I thought. I turned to Page 23 
which, as you probably don’t know, 
IS the Society Page. 

“That's what I mean,” this fellow 
said and he had his finger on a 
photograph, one of those ones of a 
couple signing a register. “Take a 


good look.” 


WELL, all I could do was play fair. 
I'd got stuck, that was all. 

She was one of those blonde 
women with the wig-like hair-do 
that cuts off into bangs at the front. 
It was a better newsshot than it 
should have been because the 60- 
screen recorded all the little lines 
that caught and held some inner 
protest. The fellow with her had 
one of the smiles the old books used 
to call “sunny.” 

“Don’t know them, do you?” the 
fellow beside me said. “Well, I do.” 

I] went so far as to shrug. 

“But I do,” he said. “I know 
them—very—well.” He caught up 
my bar check and began tearing it 
to pieces, the same way I could see 
he'd done with his own: quite a few 
of his own. “Him, well, not so 
well. But her, man, I really know.” 


The Hon. Rose Alexander, 


I'd kept my thumb in the place 
where I was before I got into this 
and I started to turn back. 

“We were, of course, married 
once. Which isn’t very curious, con- 
sidering.” 

This being a stimulus for an 
automatic question from me, I was 
almost too late to stop myself. 

“There has been a definite dis- 
integration of the self.” He turned 
to me with a look of alarm. ‘Oh, 
don’t get me wrong. I’m not sorry. 
I’m just taking an academic interest 
in the whole proceedings.” 


HE HAD finished my bar check 
and was now working on my swiz- 
zlestick. “It’s just that I’m interested 
in seeing wheels grind to a stop. 
Just. interested in following the 
whole affair to its logical conclu- 
sion. 

“When we—came unstuck, an 
interesting thing took 
place. A certain subtrac- 
tion. You'd never be able 
to put your finger on just 
what it was. Just a very 

' natural reduction of my 
expectation. You might 
even go as far as to say, 
a certain whittling away 
of the soul.” 

He pulled one of the tines off 
the swizzle-stick. “In the daytime 
I'd notice this. Kind of a puzzle 
watching how it affected my out- 
look. But at night it'd be entirely 
different. Now, if I do say so, I’ve 
got a pretty good mind. Not out- 
standing, mind, not brilliant, but 
for all practical purposes useful 
many a pinch. But do you know 
what that mind of mine used to do? 

“At night this dear old mind of 
mine would make up all sorts of 
comforting stories. Here I'd go oft 
to sleep and up would jump this 
mind and it would start carrying on 
just as though nothing hi id hap- 
pened. There we'd be, her and me, 
getting ready for an evening, or 
ved be out somewhere just as 
friendly as you please.” 


™ 


HE SNAPPED the stick with his 
thumb. “In fact, it would do such a 
grand job that I’d wake up and for 
a minute or two Id start planning 
our day. Take me that long to go 
dead.”’ He winked. “You know 
what? I've called that mind of mine 
a lot of nasty things. But never be- 
fore did I accuse it of plain ordi- 
nary garden-variety lack of tact. A 
hearty friend, sure, trying so hard 
to be helpful. But completely, com- 
pletely, completely devoid of tact.’ 
He pointed to the cigarette stubs 
in the ashtray. “Kind of like mag- 
gots,” he said. “See how it works?” 
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TV.... 


Home-Breaker 


or 
Home-Maker 7 


by Nancy Cleaver 


TELEVISION ts on the way 
home Wt t « you 


Its use is bound to 


re voung children in your 


going to do about it? 

A vood to be prepared for this new influ 
ence is to think again about your child and the 
radio. Make no mistake if use of radio today 
by children in leisure hours disturbs parents, the 
problem w be much greater when the spoken 
WOTT IS actec Te) 

Workers among young people in the commu 
nitV realize this. In one area where Neighborhood 
Workers ind School campaigned for 


nd Home 





bette ) acilities, a leader in this venture ex- 
plained Were trying to build up a defense 
against too much television before it sets in 
THIS IS ) ich parents would do 
we onside girl Who has devel 
oped Ove ¢ is not likely to drop 
it ¢ € vhe I purchases a television 
set. Neither e voungsters who are enthusiastic 
about hobby such as handicraft, hiking, or out 
door sports t to be completely engrossed by 
televisi 
It ‘ ad t is the child with a lot 
of untilled leisure tin vho is likely to become a 
MOVik idict d this will be true for tele- 
Vis 
P t that yrand new thing has a 
tren ttract n homes where a tele 
ViISk t} r purchased, mothers say that 
f VECKS installation co 
op k shes. Instead of tend 
ing the tf e. Si Ss Watching a wrestling bout: 
in p shing the dishes or doing her bed. 
daug s1on set the living 
ror 
IF THE PRECIOUS ced the dining 
ro Ss ppeal C xcept 
i \ ex nt program 
I 1 WV more on my 
i p ott said 
reg \{ f tl } nk 
dea y wn tne vatcn 
tt 
It Vus the or t il 
tne Vein iS i 1 
VW ) we \ 
ad I to felevision Set is 
f e i yecom 
S “d hitter 
It c description of TV b 
( y t \ ch it. It Ve 
S k lOVIES, IC 
k t ust sit still! 
. ] ting reas 
\ T\ vh he it. be 
t erests of family 
O } ver of the fam 
\ pecial television pro 
} ke meal on a tray and 
watc ns ing room 
I S C sion interest may be 
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SCHOOL BOOKS IGNORED 


a meal-time problem, but it is a real threat to 
preparation of school work for next day. 

Some children seem to be able to concentrate 
in a sort of way on their mathematics assignments 
spread out on the dining room table while other 
members of the family listen to radio in the 
same room. But it is a physical impossibility to 
reason the answer to problems and, at the same 
time, watch the television screen! 

What can parents do about this difficulty be 
fore it is upon them? In today’s small homes it 





s+ 4 


DR. PAUI 


and director of 


PRO AND CON 


WITTY, professor of education 
the psychological education 
clinic at Northwestern universitv, made a TN 
survey of 2,100 U.S. school children, them 
Some of the results re 
ported by him to the American Association fo1 
the Advancement of Science: 


teachers and parents 


It’s usually the parents’ fault if TV is a real 


problem in the home. 


SeeeeeneeeeeeeeseSeSESSSSCRSSEESSS! SOUESESGESSORSESESEEESEEEESSEEEOSSESHSESOEEOEE 


. . ; t ) , , 7] 

TV has an enormous educationa potenttal, 
perhaps greater than any development since 

} rinti ress” 

fhout half the teachers blamed TV for m 

} Slee ; j 

, or seriou problem SUCH QS INCreaSCd 
rl OUSNESS of children Garowsiness, ais 

nteres ess wholesome reading But most 





rs did not have TV sets of thetr 


men. Teachers who have TV at home find les 
nrop y) t} noth ‘ vho lon't’ 
; ( rit ,¢ ari C/N , cic iid 

Children with TV ets at home averaged 
three hours a day watching TV; parents spend 
more [lyre ’ HOUrS a day 

Sore Parent aid Tt unproved famuly re 


for happier home life 


I. S. ELIOT. British author. in the London 
Times, atter a recent visit to the United States 
The fears 


. . os 
friends were not such as could be allayed by) 


expressed Dy PN American 


the provision of only superior and harmless 
programs. They were concerned with the tele- 


vision habit, whatever the program might be.” 


Parents find that use of 


radlo Or = té levision hy children UIST he regttial 


may be difficult to find a quiet corner by h 
a student to do his homework. But it 
essential for good work to do just this. The bos: 
of the family is no place fot uninterrupted stu 


self for 


WOULD you like to know how the parents in o 
community faced the threat of television to hon 
work? 

From casual conversation at their Home 
School Gatherings, they knew it was a mut 
problem. So they decided to get together and ¢ 
vote an evening to discovering the best way to h 
dle radio plus television 

They sought tor a united front so that, as p 
ents, they could rule the use of television inste 
of drifting along and letting TV rule them. ¢ 
dren were allowed a good deal ot treedom 
Week-end television -but, by a unanimous vote 
use was restricted to between seven and eig 
o'clock on two school nights a week 

Because all the parents agreed to this sched 
all the boys and girls accepted it without too m 


protest 


NOW THIS might not be the best decision 
vour youngsters. The vital thing is that the pri 
lem of television was acute enough that pare! 
felt they needed each other's help to meet it. Ps 
sibly this pattern of parents taking joint acti 
on a similar schedule of television time on sch 
nights might be the best way vou and oth 
parents in vour area could meet TV halt-way 
There can be no doubt that in this twentie 
century radio (with or without television) can 
a unitving influence 
a home. It can widen horizons, bring new ideas 


a source of contention o1 


or it can be a source of friction in the family c 


cle. Radio demands wise handling 


There are certain sensible rules most househol 


If exciting stories have a disturbing ¢ 
fect on children so that sleep is difficult, listenir 2 
to this type of program is banned before bedtim 


accept 


No person is allowed to monopolize the fami 
radio. Neither do they Jet a program interfere 
with necessary work or quiet for reading. The di | 
is not turned on to blare forth all day. This d 
velops a kind of “deafness” and is hard on t] 
nerves 

The following practical suggestions are wort 
trying out if you suspect that TV is likely to pre 
cipitate an eye-strain problem in your home. Whe 
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Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ng because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, . hard, dry 
choice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES —- NEW YORK 


throughout. In a 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 





BEFORE you leave 
: P for BRITAIN... 


Obtain the following transpor- 


“4 


and reservations and 
assure yourself comfortable, 
arefree travel when you roam 
the British Isles! 


® RAILTRANSPORTATION every- 
plus reservations on 
through express trains. 


®MOTOR COACH and STEAM- 
ER TOURS: SIGHTSEEING TRIPS. 


® CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES 
Britain and Ireland, 
Britain and the Continent. 


® HOTELS — Reservations made 

outstanding hotels, strate- 
jically situated. 

* MILEAGE COUPONS save you 

p to 32% on transportation, 

d permit you to travel where 


tation 


sacral 


where, 


between 


2nd when you please. Be sure to 
purchase Coupons here — not 
; btainable in the British Isles! 
5 Typical of DEVALUATION SAV- 
: INGS A reserved seat for a 
400-mile rail journey 
ion fee only 15 cents! 


Z CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





reserva- 


‘ or 

j THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 
: 59 Yonge St., TORONTO, Ontario. 
; or illustrated 
4 





literature, write 


Dept. T. 
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SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, FRUITS, ETC. 


a PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY sow 


3 Sfereeer yy een Ce en s 
| BEPOMINION SEED HOUS 
% k GEQRGETOWN,ONT. 








buying a set, the agent will likely ex- 
plain that there is less eye strain the 
larger the screen used. A “daylight” 
screen, which can be used with some 
light in the room, is kinder to eyes be- 
cause it provides less contrast between 
light and dark. 

Number of persons watching TV 
in a home should be limited so that 
everyone can be comfortably seated 
to avoid fatigue. No one should have 
to sit nearer than ten feet from the 
Nor should members of the 
audience have to sit too far to left 
or right. This not only causes distor- 
tion of the screen’s moving images be- 
cause of the sharp angle, but it is also 
hard on eyes. 

Much complaint about ill effects 
of TV on eyes, or on nerves and dis- 
positions, would never be heard if 
adults would be a bit more alert to 
See signs of boredom or weariness. It 
is too much to expect an eager young- 
ster to recognize fatigue signals, but 
mothers and dads know them! 

On High Occasions such as Christ- 
mas on ordinary days, too 
radio should greatly enrich family life. 
Radio use is an important topic, not 
only for Home and School Clubs or 
Parent Education groups, but for dis- 
cussion at a family council. Talk over 
with your children the danger of its 
too great use with the neglect of other 
leisure time activities. Discuss with 
other parents the type of programs 
you like your children to hear — and 
the kind of TV for your home which 
you would prefer to have. 


screen. 


MAKE SURE, as a family, that radio 
is a friend and not an enemy to each 
person’s development. Plan so that ra- 
dio today and television tomorrow 
add to the total happiness and 
Strength of your home. 

If yours is one of the few homes in 
Canada with TV, give careful thought 
to its effect on younger members of 
the family as well as on the teen agers. 
You are a pioneer home with TV— 
be sure that vou blaze a trail of use 


and not abuse 


IIIT 


Look for it 
Next Week 
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SATURDAY 
NIGHTS 


Cross-Word 
Contest 


Cede eecceeeeeeeceeeeceeeeeeeseceeeseseeteseseceaseussesneseese® 
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\ Mont Tremblant Lodge 
Two chair lifts, an Alpine T-bar lift and two rope 
tows connect newly developed north and 
south sides of exciting Mont Tremblant. 
The Flying Mile, Ryan’s Run, Kandahar and 
| } S-ostl sntoecnedi will aera at 
other trails thrill intermediate and expert skiers 
Sissy Schuss delights beginners. Famous Ski School, 
under Benno Rybizka 
Comfortable lounges, open fireplaces, game rooms, 
three bars. Dancing nightly. Excellent cuisine. Cottages, 
* Chalets and Inn. Accommodations to fit your purse 
PP | 
wort 
ed ALL-DAY SKI LIFT TICKETS $4.50 
wor | TY } | —— i 
Sorry, Unlimited rides on all 5 lifts. 


Single lift rides $.50 


Rope Tows, 2 tickets $.25 


_ Mont Tremblant 
be LODGE 


: S 
dK" MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 
JOHN H. SINGLETON, Genera! Manag 
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IRISH LINEN 


Noy Day! 





Every day ix Iri-h Linen day in her 


home. A hankie for him in the morn- 
ine... dishes fast-dried with lint-free 
lrizh Linen towels . 2. beds prettied 
And = to 


the eleam- 


with = lustrous pillow--lips. 
whet his dinner appetite. 
ine loveliness of Lrish Linen damask 
Yet she economizes. Be 


Irish 


and napery. 


cause practical. durable Linen 


out-last. lesser fabrics by 





Be 137 Wellington St. ¥. | 
‘ DO ee iJ 
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- See All The CARIBBEAN! 


1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 








B-0:A-C covers the CARIBBEAN 
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HAVANA 


MONTEGO BAY 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Services operated by British West Indian Airways 
Reservations through your Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. 
Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: LAmncaster 4212 
Toront 32 King Sc, W., Tel: ADelaide 4323 








You can’connect with B.O.A.C. flights at New York, Nassau, Miami, 
Kingston, San Juan or Barbados, then fly B.O.A.C. to all leading resorts! 


Distaff: 
SHE WINS BY A VOTE 


THE FABULOUS 20's produced 
Canada’s outstanding woman athlete 
of the half-century. 
Bobbie Rosenfeld 
is the champ. 
Twenty - five vears 
ago she was the 


great track, basket- 
ball. ice hockey 


and softball star. 
Today she writes a 


column. _ Sports eat 
Reel” in Toronto's goggie RoseNFelD 
The Globe and 

Mail. Bobbie still holds three Cana- 
dian records established in 1928 — 


running broad jump. discus throw and 
standing broad jump: was an Olympic 
Star in track and field. The selection 
of the top woman athlete was made by 
a poll of Canadian sports editors and 
| sportscasters. and Bobbie inched out 
Barbara Ann Scott by one vote. In 
third place was golfer Ada MacKen- 
zie. 

Bobbie started her column the day 
news broke “Would 


vou please give me a little more room 


atta sie 
} after the with 


while I warm up tor a few 


nostalgic 





} touches on the good old davs in girls 


sport?) My 


t 





] . 
license to reminisce 


was renewed vesterday 





Distinctive Living-Room Furniture 


} bp seen cbaaeun ew 5 in land nct 1 +n +h l oct ' 
L hese che eces of furniture are designed and constructed to the Victorian 
} nd y x eX mn hot } + 
s has enc g vy. The v k on both ct d cheste 
SiaVisniy Nat I OY \ Wainut 
( \ SUr C X t 2 S I | ne Rawli sé craftsmeé! 
> ] ] } + , XN ndaivid ] 
\ Vy be nad € SI S STETE your ow IndadIvIadUual 
S S 
t aah ¢ } 
I S (’ \ V ne same Nand-carved tor 
} ] } 
S sembDieé L enn; € any \ 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE ST., 
Est. 1883 


TORO 


NTO 








@ In a nationwide poll of newspaper 
editors radio’s Kate Aitken edged 01 
BC Speaker Nancy Hodges as 1950's 


woman of the year. Reason? Prob- 
ably Grandmother Kate's stint 
178.000 miles of travel in Canaca 


and the world last year in search of 
Stories. Runners-up were Dr. Char- i 
lotte Whitton of Ottawa, Lady Alex- | 
ander and Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, the | 
oaly woman member in the Feder 
House. 


@ When the Winnipeg Ballet decided 
to do “The Rose and the Ring” ths 
vear they asked Madame Pauline Bou- 
tal to design the children’s ballet cos- 
tumes. It was a new venture for the 
Director of Le Cercle Moliére. M 

dame Pauline is more accustomed to 
winning drama awards with her S 
Boniface group. But she took the cos- 
tumes on with her usual zeal and ac- 
complishment. 


@ January — elections 
more Ontario women into the politic 
limelight. Mrs. Evelyn Hiscox won 
Council seat in Collingwood and Miss 

Ada Greaves became Deputv-Reeve 

of Lindsay by acclamation. And 

widow, Mrs. Ann Bell Flach, with i 
14-vear-old son became the first won 

an on the 


brought two 


Tavistock village Council 


@ In Fredericton, NB. another fir 
woman on the Council was Mrs. A. S. 
Fergusson. By acclamation, Mrs 
Fergusson another first to he 
She's the teminine Ré 
Allowances 


too 
has 
only 
Famils 


credit 
gional Director of 


in Canada 


® And the appointment of NS’s fi 
two women as King’s Counsel rings 
loud “first” bell for women 
he two new KC’s are Eme- 
line Laura Mackenzie of New Yor} 
formerly of Middle River. and Mar- 
jorie Grace Wambolt of Halifax 


hig 


Canada. 1 


® Recently appointed to the Sena 


PI 
of the Universitv of British Columb 
is Mrs. J. H. Creighton, whose fathe 
ice Denis Murphy. was 


ber of UBC's Board 


the lat 





veteran 


Governors 


® Cobble Hill, BC, is proud of 1 
Cherry Anne Hooper, who served 

Women’s Division of the RCAT 
during the war. For, recently, Cherr 
graduated from the Ontario Veterinar 
College and won the Borden award 
for further study. Dr. Cherry plan 
to do research in England 


tne 


@ Three 
were in New 


Regina enthusiasts 
York the New 
Year, attending the Mid-Century Con- 
ference of the American Education: 


rama 


over 


Theatre Association — Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Burgess, Drama Representative 
on the Saskatchewan’ Recreation ‘ 
Board: Dorothy Washington, Speech 
Therapist at Regina General Hospital ¢ 
Lois Borland, Speech Therapist fo : 
Regina Public Schools. Mrs. Burges 4 
celebrated her birthday in Toronto b 5 
attending the New "Play Society 4 
Christmas pantomime 4 
v6 
@® Back on a visit to her home 4 


Windsor, Ont.. 


is 26-year-old Jeannine 
Morand. 2 


Jeannine has been studyin' 
and singing in Rome, Italy, for the las 
three made her debut las 
Spring in the leading role of “Cavalle 
ia Rusticana.” og 


vears, 








re 








(oncerning Food: 


Refresher Course 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


{E Toronto Nutrition Committee, 
ing a picture of nutrition condi- 
is in he City of Toronto, observes 
t “the main reason for the exis- 
ce of nutrition problems 
‘pears to be a combination 
ndifference and a lack of 
owledge.” This is unfortu- 
ite in a city where there is 
e evidence of actual 
nger. 
Canada’s Food Rules pro- 
ie us with a simple and definite out- 
ie of what we should eat for opti- 
im health. Read them over and use 
em as a measuring stick. In addition 
e are some food facts for you to 
iew. Class dismissed! 


® Canadians are poor cheese eaters. 
quantity consumption we can't 
mpare with our neighbors across 
line. Cheese is an excellent source 
protein. Good idea is to use it as 
breakfast spread on toast. Essential 
nino acids (present in meat, milk, 





but not light. Milk loses 1/3 of total 
riboflavin content standing one hour 
on the doorstep or sill, so store quick- 
ly after delivery. 


2 @® Our recommended daily 


allowances for milk are im- 
portant and especially the “at 
VR tia pint — — ane 

en up to ten years, 12 
pints for adolescents. It’s not 
too difficult a requirement to 
cope with. 


@ Our Vitamin D source is fish oils, 
irradiated oils and concentrates. They 
should be given to children nine 
months of the year until growth stops 
—14 years or over. 


@ General use of iodized salt is high- 
ly recommended with possible excep- 
tions of the East and West coasts. For 
inland dwellers, iodized salt is an eco- 
nomical way to avoid goitre troubles. 


@ Potato cookery data with reference 
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Pack your bags and hurry down to sunny 
St. Petersburg for that needed 

vacation of rest and relaxation. You 
will find here a warm, delightful climate, 
and a program of sports and 
entertainment which will give you new zest 
and energy for the year ahead. 


First on the calendar of outstanding events is 
the annual Festival of States from 
January 14 to 20 one of the leading 
gala events of the south. 

Following it will be tournaments, regattas, 
Big League baseball, greyhound racing, concerts; 
something to do, see, and enjoy every 
sunny day . Fishing, boating, golf and 
other sports. Accommodations for 
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cheese and eggs, etc.) must be includ- 
{ in each meal per day for complete 
zation of proteins. 


to 
in 


@ [his is old news in the dairy de- 
tment. Riboflavin in milk provides 
7) per cent of the daily source. 98 
This factor will take heat (cooking) 


Brain-Teaser: 


Potatoes boiled 


Potatoes, 


vitamin C losses. 
skin—loss 10 per cent. 


peeled and boiled—loss 50 per cent. 
Potatoes mashed—loss 60 per cent. 
Potatoes kept warm for '2 hour—loss 


per cent. Draw your own conclu- 


sions! 
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Two for the Scrapbook 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


tin god, eh? (anagram 3.2.3.6 
in the throat. (7) 

r for the Black and Tans? (7) 
and often sour) in harmony. (7) 

ibert and Goethe's royal bogey man 


1 wohoae 












~1 


»duced. (8) 
sing, but not early in the day. (5) 








e women are, in spite of others. (5) 10 
Where cats grin? (8) 15 
suit you won't see one above Piccadilly 16 


7) 18 


‘ircus. (7 


n Cory'’s poem, Heraclitus and his friend 


st have been great ones. (7) 9 
ireen, twitch, spear and bunch, for 21 
kample. (7) 22 

me in, come in! (7) 

id "10 Pets are on the throne, by the 23 
id of it. (7,4,3,4) 24 





DOWN 
I'm positive I'm with a cat and dog. (8) 
They originally traded in the gross. (7 
Mix nitrate to get more spruce. (7) 
Hurry to the wrorg end. (8) 
Pet name for a pet pom? (6) 
They have eyes, but they see not 
Beheading your mother-in-law perhaps, 


may cause high spirits. (7) 

See 29 

Fancy talking lixe this! (8) 

One usually gets it to suit one’s self. (8) 
Elia, perhaps, jcins the auto association in 
the U.S.A. (7) 

It may mean loving your enemy. (7) 
Dissolves into sun and air, maybe. (7) 
This condition is certainly not on your 
toes! (7) 

This nation is at a standstill. (4) 

He and you are not the first! (6) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


See 30 

Rebuilt 

Desired 

See 28 

Elan 

See 28 

Idolize 

Alimony 

Tempest 

Roomers 

Once 

Knob 

26. See 28 

28, 26 across, 13 and 11 
Brevity is the soul of 
wit 

Cleared 

and 1 across. When 
the cat's away the 
mice will play 


DOWN 


Terrorist 
Elbowroom 

Idiot 

Extreme . Indiana 
. Lost . Largo 
Yodel 14. Lido 


. Yesterday31. Tintype 
Rebecca 23. Ox-bow 
Crete 26. Items 

7. Fist (140) 


5. Iced 18. Overthrow 


every budget . . . Traditional friendliness 
and hospitality. 






Write today for free booklet, and if possible 
tell us date of arrival, number in party 


: and length of stay . . . Address 
\ SEE. ET. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce 
‘S tilt? 


shut 


_ THE SUNSHINE = FL 


CRUISE 


ys! ON THE 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA” 


RIDA 


Here is an incomparable holiday at 
sea—rest and relax or play to your 
heart’s content! Mammoth sports decks 
.-. sumptuous lounges... 
tertainment . . 


planned en- 
. Al Donahue’s music 
in the nightclub . . . beautiful pool 
- « « delectable food and faultless 
Furness service. Every stateroom has 
its own private bath. Best of all, 
everything is included in the low 
round-trip fare. 


21 DAY WEST INDIES CRUISES 
$325 up—Visit 11 Ports 


Regular Sailings between Leave regularly from N.Y. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


New York and Bermuda 
ROUND TRIP $131.25 up FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


@ FURNESS LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 





EACH WEER 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


brings you unbiased interpretations of National and 
World news, reported from the CANADIAN viewpoint. 
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HURRY!..HURRY!..HURRY!.. 


OPENS JANUARY ITith 


BIG and NEW 
for 1951 


@ Fun for Everybody! 
@ Action-Packed Exhibits! 


@ Quiz Shows with Prizes ! 









@ The Latest in Household Equipment! 


Something Doing Every Minute 


ON THREE BIG 
HOMEFURNISHING 
FLOORS 4-5-6 


ie 


sts of the Toronto Symphony 
r the Trans-Canada network of the CBC 






ORDER OFFICES AND AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


REGINA, HALIFAX, VANCOUVER 





EVERYTHING COLOSSAL 
EVEN THE SILLINESS 


THE FILM “King Solomon’s Mines” 
took three years to make, it covers 
25,000 miles of African territory, it 
employs 8,000 African natives and 
6,000 wild animals, and it stages 
some remarkable native duels and 
dances. All this has been widely cele- 
brated by the 
studio’s publicity 
department, but it 
is worth repeating, 
since “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines’’ 
merely as _ spec- 
tacle, is almost as 
colossal as its 
claims. 

There is, for in- 
stance, a wonder- 
ful wild animal stampede, with 
zebras, impalas, lions, gazelles, gir- 
affes and every unlikely creature the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer beaters could 
flush out of the jungle, each after its 
kind and all flowing endlessly across 
the screen in one of the most exciting 
visual designs imaginable. A great 
deal of this, though obviously honest 
photography, has the quality of cam- 
era fantasy—particularly the sudden 
closeups of giraffes, with their tiny 
insect heads, and_ their improbable 
structure. Altogether “King  Solo- 
mon’s Mines” is the best screen trav- 
elogue since “Chang.” 

It was necessary of course to tie up 
all this extravagant imagery with a 
narrative; so we have a story, based 
rather remotely on Rider Haggard, of 
a wealthy Englishwoman who sets 
out in search of a husband lost in 
darkest Africa. The Englishwoman 
is Deborah Kerr, the guide is Stewart 
Grainger (tinted a deep rich claret 
tor the occasion) and the husband 
turns out to be a skeleton in a pith 
helmet. 


MARY LOWREY ROSS 


IN THE opening sequence there is a 
resounding scene between Deborah 
Kerr and Stewart Grainger, Miss 
Kerr very toplofty in a wonderful Ed- 
wardian ballgown, Mr. Grainger very 
casual and insolent in slacks and a 
pipe. This is Miss Kerr’s last show of 
spirit, however. As the safari pro- 
ceeds, her spirits decline and the dia- 
logue dwindles to the heroine's wails 
of, “Oh I cahn’t go on, I cahn’t!” and 
the hero’s terse, “Oh yes you cahn.” 
Actually, no one could have been 
less adapted to an African safari than 
poor Miss Kerr. She has a_ natural 
attraction for chiggers and centipedes 
and if there is a scorpion within miles 
it will come and nestle in her petti- 
coat. Tigers claw at her tent and if 
she sets foot on a log to cross 4 
stream the log turns out to be an 
angry crocodile. In addition she has 
to wrestle with yards and yards of 
red-gold hair which, under the Afmn- 
can sun can’t be made to look like 
anything. Eventually she chops it all 
off, takes a dive into an African pool 
and emerges with a lovely short curl- 
ed coiffure, styled by Guilaroff. 
The love-affair in “King Solomon's 
Mines” is quite as improbable as the 
giraffes, but not nearly so much fun 
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to watch. In fact about all the human 
chiracters do here is get in the way 
ot the background. However, the 
background, when it emerges, is 
worth waiting for, with its strange 
and teeming animals, its wonderfully 
choreographed native dances, and the 
long glimpses of serene African land- 
verything in “King Solomon’s 
\!ines,” including the silliness, is on 
the colossal scale. But the silliness is 
intermittent and almost everything 

happens in between is worth any- 
( s attention. 


11 TAKES stamina to be a screen 
comedienne these days and Lucille 
Buil appears to have plenty. She 
needs all of it, for in “The Fuller 


Brush Girl” she is put through a 
number of situations that might easi- 
ay Red Skelton. Her culminating 
experience is to be swung out of a 
hole on a bed-spring, and finally 
flipped down the ship’s funnel. 
However, the star isn’t the only 
one to suffer in “The Fuller Brush 
Girl.” While giving a home perma- 
nent to a table of bridge-playing ma- 
trons she manages to scalp all four of 
them. I dare say the studio makes 
se experiences worthwhile for the 
cast. | didn’t feel they did as much 


t n 


ne. 


1! IS PROBABLE, too, that Clifton 
Webb’s studio makes it richly worth 
stay In 


M Webb’s time to the 
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WINDOW BOX TOMATO 


yA 
~ with cluse 


mail, T ny 
you delicious fine 
” ored fruit before 
Sums home grown sorts and when 
se sO eXx- 
ve. Colorful and ornamental too for pots or 
1. (Pkt 29¢) (V2 oz 73c) postpaid. 


RE OUR BIG 1951 SFED 
Y AND NURSERY BOOK 
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YT Ty ered 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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movies; otherwise there is no ac- 
counting for his latest film, “For 
Heaven’s Sake,” a painful little fan- 
tasy which involves Actor Webb with 
a couple of unborn children. He is an 
angel here and his business is to per- 
suade two reluctant pairs of humans 
into doing their share to bring these 
celestial waifs into the world. He is 
assisted by Edmund Gwenn, another 
angel, and the two work together on 
a number of aphrodisiacal experi- 
ments to interest the prospective 


Ne ae 


parents (Joan Bennett and Robert 
Cummings) in the idea of procrea- 
tion. 

As an angel with a taste for im- 
itating Western screen heros, Actor 
Webb contrives at times to be wanly 
funny, but Edmund Gwenn, with all 


his resources, can do nothing what- 
ever with his share of the plot. What 
Webb 
seem to need badly is a couple of 


both Mr. Gwenn and Mr. 


guardian angels of their own. 


Mary Lowrey Ross 
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CAPABLE YOUNG 
WOMAN 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 


Considerable experience in personnel and 


administrative fields recently returned 
from Europe — desires interesting and 
| responsible position. Box 251, Saturday 


Night, Toronto. 
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BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


completely new accounting machine ! 





. WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 


Never such a machine at any price— 
that’s what thousands of users tell us! 
And until you have actually seen how 
its “mechanical brain” directs through 
various different accounting oper- 
ations, it’s hard to believe any machine 
could be so versatile. Until you have 
actually watched an operator whisk 
through her work, it’s hard to believe 
that any machine could be so fast, so 
easy to operate. 


Until you have heard what the Sensi- 
matic is doing for other businesses . . 
until you have learned its surprisingly 
low price . until you have seen it 
Operate on your figuring problems — 
you can’t know how much time and 
money a Sensimatic can save. 


Call your Burroughs man for a 
demonstration today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


{ Burroughs 
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DEFENCE 


} CONTINUED FROM PAC 
formed, another will be sent to 
the RAF. 


The official word is that No. 42 
going to England for training*. Bi 
will, in fact, be an effective addit 
to the defence forces. Certainly 
British so regard it. The only trait 


our men have to do is to learn 

. work with the complicated air 

FA) fence system. By this summer 
ees shall have an early-warning radar 


tem operating in Canada. Then, 
own and other NATO trainees, 
be able to learn control methods h 
if Airfields must be expanded 
bringing a first touch of Spring to Winter. eee eee weloee ee cae exp 
the NATO training scheme. This 
A . Ale A another costly, but vital, part of 
From a collection of enchanting millinery at Eaton’s. year’s program. P 
There is no time to waste in form 
the new RCAF squadrons. From 
time they are authorized to the t 
they are fully operational is a pe 
of 18 months. If we are to be re 
to man next year’s production of 
craft the time to start is now. Eve 
new squadrons don’t get their 
complement of 25 new aircraft 
once, they can do a lot of training 
with 12. And they'd be ready to { 
the full complement as soon as 


the soft accent of a pastel hat against the dark depths of fur 


get it. 


Our Stockpile 


Recruiting must be boosted, es 
cially for ground-crew. But the RCAF 
believes it can get the men. Its new 
and simplified training plan can p 
duce competent mechanics within t 
years of enlistment. And it’s though: 
that young Canadians will come 
ward once it’s made clear that 
RCAF fighter squadrons have a fight 
ing role in Western Europe. 

The development of the early-wa 
ing system also involves another st 
The Women’s Division—RCAF (WD 
—must be re-formed to recruit t! 
women needed for operations roo 
(where they are better than men) ; 
other duties. 

To sum up: The new defence efi 
must do two things: (a) make the b 
possible contribution to General Eis 
hower’s force in Europe; (b) prepa 
Canada for total mobilization in c 
that becomes necessary in the n 
future. 

This involves, as top priority, st 
ping up fighter production, formiiz 
new RCAF squadrons, expanding 
fields for training, increasing grou 

‘ruitment, restarting the Wo 
ision. 

Comparable efforts are required 
the Army and Navy, and above all 
industry. heir parts will be discuss 
next week. 

(This is the first of two articles 
defence by Associate Editor Mich 
Barkw ay.) 


° 


*Latest report indicates that the adva 
party comprising technical and admins 
trative staff arrived in Odiham, Hampsh 
this week to prepare the way for the 
rival of the remainder of the squadre 
personnel on Jan. 17 Ihe remainder 
: be ferried over in three separate airlifts 
EATON'S. “CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST Odiham is the English base where the f 
Canadian overseas RCAF squadron 
based in 1940 
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@ HE LIGHTER SIDE 


That Adverse Transit 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


JON*T know why your're feel- 
so cheerful,” I said, and Miss 
smiled and spread her paper 
napkin on her knee. 
951 promises to be a highly 
yitious Vear after all,” she said. 
ere will be unrest in Russia 
z to the decline of Stalin who 
srtain to deteriorate when his 
gressed Mercury comes in con- 
tion with Saturn. Then the 
rse transit of Uranus indicates 
Mr. Attlee will be out by May, 
Mr. Winston Churchill's 
eressed Moon forms sextiles to 
s and Uranus, a highly propi- 
, sign. Also there are indica- 
, that Britain’s troubles will be 
ppled with by a Master Mind, 
se name can be guessed. The 
ther will be moderate, with 
ible winds.” 
Where did you get all this?” I 
xed. and Miss A. opened 
handbag and took out 
py of Raphael's Pro- 
tic Messenger, and a 
ot Foulsham’s origi- 
nal Old Moore’s Almanack. 
s all in here.” she said. 
| see that Raphael gives 
se lunations to both 
ent Attlee and Her- 
Morrison.” I said, af- 
ooking them over. 
don’t suppose Raph- 
s angling things slight- 
tavor of the Master 
!,or You Know Who?” 
Certainly not,” Miss A. 


\strology happens to be one of 


said, 


exact sciences.” 
continued to study the alma- 
s. “This is interesting,” 1 
sently. “Foulsham = says ‘A 
hter Britain will arise and the 
of Empire will be intensified,” 
here in Raphael it says that 
separative influences of Uranus 
tend towards an unmistakable 
trom Britain. Looks as 
meone got his lunations cross- 


doesn’t it?” 


said 


away 


SS A. picked up her almanacs 
put them back in her bag. “I 
,ou're not interested,” she said 
H\ 
said quickly that | was very 
Interested indeed. and after 
oment she relented. “Last year 
nstance.” she said, “mv horo- 
© Indicated that 1 would have 
ible with a Local Body, and 
t | would find serenity in insur- 
and religion. | suppose you'd 
it Was merely coincidence, my 
ible with Mr. McIntosh and 
rental board, and then a month 
having my endowment policy 
ture and being appointed to the 
Arrangement Committee.’ 
[he waitress came and set down 
chicken potpies. “We'll select 
ssert later.” Miss A. said kindly, 





and added, “When is your birth- 
day. my dear?” 

The waitress stared, round-eyed. 
“August 23rd.” she said finally. 

“Why that makes you one of 
the Virgo people.” Miss A. cried. 

The waitress looked alarmed. 
“Is that bad?” she asked. 

“It could be very good.” Miss A. 
said encouragingly. “It could mean 
that in the absence of adverse con- 
junctions you should have unusual 
success in 1951 under the influ- 
ence of new people of unusual 
character,” she said. “A change of 
occupation is probably indicated in 
the coming vear.” 


THE WAITRESS stared. fascinat- 
ed. “You a_ fortune-teller?” she 
asked. 

“Not exactly,” Miss A. 
“but I happen to be interested in 
horoscope reading. My 


said, 


reading of yours, for in- 
stance, tells me that you 
should = safeguard your 


health and seize every op- 
portunity for re.axation.” 
“Well, what do you 
know!” the 
“| got that very same mes- 
€ weighing ma- 


Waitress cried. 


Sage off a g 
chine card last week!” She 
was so staggered at this that 
she had to sit down at the 
table. “Go on, what else?” 
she said urgently. 

Miss A. hesitated, but 
the role of seeress was irresistible. 
“LT can tell you definitely that the 
Duke of Windsor will be in the 
1951 

The manager of the restaurant 
intervened at this »voint. “What's 
the big idea?” he demanded. “The 
party at the next table been wait- 
ing ten minutes tor dessert.” 

“The customer has been reading 


news in 


my horoscope,” the waitress said. 
“Listen, you hustle those Boston 
cream pies and come and see me 
at the desk afterwards,” the man- 
ager Said ominously. 
~The waitress disappeared 
Miss A. glanced at me a little ap- 
prehensively. Then she took out 
her Raphael and began to leat 
through it. “Good Heavens!” she 


and 


cried presently, “that girl isn’t a 
Virgo, she’s a Leo.” She had turn- 
ed quite white. “And Leo persons 
are supposed to guard especially 
against sudden changes of occupa- 
tion!” 

I have seldom 
upset. She was quite silent ull we 
reached the corner; then she said, 
“After all, she’s obviously an un- 
stable tvpe to begin with. Leo per- 


seen her more 


sons often are.” 
“Goodbye,” I said grimly, “and 
if vou run into any adverse tran- 


sits on the way home it will serve 


you right.” 
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BEACH, FLORIOA 


DAYTONA 


——_ 
Every Pleasure under the Sun 


For Canadians, the relaxing of currency restrictions, 





and the improvement of dollar value, means wider op- 
portunity for a Florida vacation. Here at the Sheraton 
Plaza you have assurance of outstanding accommoda- 
tions and service, well within the range of Canadian 


travel budgets. 
For reservations or information inquire at the following 
Sheraton Hotels in Canada: 


King Edward 
Toronto, Ont. 


Mount Royal or 
The Laurentien 
Montreal, Que. 


The Lord Elgin ( Affiliate 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Royal Connaught 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Prince Edward, 
Windsor, Ont. 


General Brock 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


or W rite: 


Stanley W. Ferguson, Sheraton Hotels Limited, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


Te SHERATON PLAZA 


DAYTONA BEACH «+ FLORIDA 
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CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
2 -50's in FLAT TINS 
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SECOND TELLING 


STOLEN JOURNEY y Oliv Philpot 
M $ 
THE exploits o ee prisoners « 
war who escapec Oc 43, tro 
‘y Silesia Nave 


ready had one telling. Here ts an- 
ler of the same epic event bv an- 


sher af the tri 


other member of the trio—Vancouver- 
rey d-ec ted Oliver Philpot 
The remarkable varn is indeed 
worth the retelling. A company of 
risoners set up a wooden vaulting 
rse on the prison parade ground. 
Fro Side would-be eseapees 


ric “Bill” Williams and Mi- 
dig a tunnel under the 
varade ground and out under the 
t takes manv months of vault- 

inside the 


1e canteen for disposal, care- 


sand 


a 
ach 


eplacing surface sand = and 

SI g the nel entrance on the 
parade 9g c Prowling “goons” 
(g is) d “terrets” (special search- 
ers looking for unhatched escape 
schemes) multiply the hazards. But 
e ee men make the mole-like 
craw » “freedom” outside the bar- 
rier. Masquerading as a Norwegian 
garine salesman and two French 
entorced laborers, they travel—by 
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PRESS 


rain, no less—to the port of Danzig. 
Philpot, the Norwegian, smuggles 
aboard a Swedish freighter, winds up 
1 the hands of the British Ambassa- 
dor in Stockholm and then home to 
Leuchars, Scotland. 

Dramatically enough, it was from 
leuchars that Philpot’s Beaufort had 
flown when it came down in the North 
Sea after a shipping strike on the Nor- 
Wegian coast in 1941. He gives an ac- 
experience from that 
crash on, including the various camps 
he was interned in. Most interesting 
features of the tale—‘tale’” because 
we could not help receiving from it 
the stimulation that good fiction gives 

are the myriad details on the pris- 
oners’ living, the acid effect of prison 
routine on young personalities during 
the darkest days of the Hitler War. 

But Philpot never fails to empha- 
size what the line of duty was. Con- 
trary to what civillans may think, the 
duty of a POW behind high barbed- 
wire, floodlighted and always scru- 
tinized by hundreds of armed guards, 
was not learning French, or studying 
economics and astronomy by corres- 
pondence from some British univer- 
sity, or playing softball, or shooting 


count of his 


the breeze with newly arrived prison- 


r 


ers. The duty was always Escape. 
The lads themselves could pertorm 
marvels in the way of preparing es- 
capes. (Philpot’s was the only success- 
ful one from Stalag Luft Il, although 
Eddie Asselin and company achieved 
a remarkable feat at Schubin in Po- 
There was a group responsible 


land. ) ag 
for informing potential escapees on 
countrv—railroad time- 
tables, ration systems, local customs, 


Another pre- 


the enem\ 


police departments, ete. 
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From “Stolen Journey”: “Goons” watch the leaping British prisoners. 4 


pared documents with all the care of 
a government engraver, using Red 
Cross tin-can tops: documents that 
could bear professional inspection and 
a microscope. Others made compass- 
es: from pasteboard and a_ steel 
needle magnetized by the electric wir- 
ing in the bunkhouse. Another special- 
ized in costumes: made-over RAF 
uniforms with precious civilian but- 
tons substituted. Another prepared 
concentrated food kits. No stone was 
left unturned. 

Philpot tells all, keeps you in sus- 
pense right to the end. Of special in- 
terest to Canadians—besides the fact 
that Philpot himself came from Van- 
couver and has a brother now living 
in Oakville, Ont.—is that several Ca- 
nadians are mentioned in the book. 
Many actually took part in the Trojan 
Horse event, shattering their nerves 
and bodies daily by vaulting hours on 
end under the eyes of goons and fer- 
rets, and lugging back sand for the 
split-second-timed and thinly-spread 
dispersal. “Stolen Journey” is a 
crackerjack of a war story.—J.Y. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


BENNETT'S WELCOME—by Inglis Fletcher— 
McCleliand & Stewart—$4.00 


@ This is a refreshing historical novel 
of the English Civil War—Puritans 
and Royalists. While the English part 
of the story (the efforts of the beaten 
Royalists to regain from Cromwell 
their lost status and to promote the 
cause of the Stuart prince, Charles IT) 
is Well handled, the development is 
especially original. The Cavalier hero’s 
is shifted to the New World. 
The Cromwellian period in America 

with Roundhead vs. Cavalier on the 
plantauons of Virginia—is a literary 
fie!d that so far has been largely miss- 
ed. Inglis Fletcher skilfully works it 
with a blend of suspense and history. 


Careel 


MCN IN BUCKSKIN—by Herbert E. Stover— 
McClelland & Stewart—$3.50 


@ Ihe American Revolution is either 
an endless literary goldmine with more 
levels than a Noranda or it is an 
exhausted pit that produces only fools’ 


gold. While the history must be cor @ 
vincing, it shouldn’t be allowed, « | 
think, to kill the story. On the othe) @ 
hand, the story has got to be vo 4 
The history here is not strained but th: 
peg for the Revolutionary stor) 
pretty loose—a smart young Reyolu- 
tionary relentlessly searching fc 
disappeared bride, carrying Washing 
ton’s fight against the British and th 
Indians. It’s still just a chipping 
that old mine. 
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Businessmen Look at Controls 


Hope Rigid Regulation Can Be Avoided, but if it Comes 
They Have Definite Ideas on Form it Should Take 


by Michael Young 


EARLY hope that Canada 
build up her war economy 
maintaining a rapid peace-time 
is been weakened by events in 
and at Lake Success. But it 
ot been abandoned. Business 
Government alike, still hope to 
the preparedness program with- 
yeing pushed into a controlled 
[Though pressure moved it 

last weekend with the 
ot a non-ferrous metals divi- 
milar to that existing for steel) 
Trade and Commerce Depart- 


CLOSer 


the revulsion business and gov- 
feel towards dictatorial 
ds is not the only reason they 
eing stampeded into the iron 
ill-out war economics 
Western powers, it’s a pe- 
dilemma. On the one hand it 
we have but a short time to 
e tor the worst war yet. On 
ther hand, to take the signs at 
tace value and stampede into a 
var economy, with its disruptions 
investment and the 
nd monetary systems, may be 
what the Kremlin plotters 
we will do. 





nf 


oductive 


w Uncertainties 


businessmen, it adds new un- 
nties to the ones which, even in 
| times, make production plan- 
difficult. US. foreign policy 
s destined for “re-examination.” 
settled, the Americans’ 

on scarce raw materials, on 
s. and on wages, is likely to be 
\nd Canada can’t determine 
licv until the Americans deter- 
theirs. How is this “grey” per- 
ecting production, and how do 
cers hope to meet the difficul- 
week SaTURDAY NIGHT 

the opinion of several leading 
facturers across Canada. In 
cases, the producers questioned 
rred to remain anonymous, but 
inswers seem a good representa- 
of business opinion on controls 
yroduction during this undecided 
A 


\ccording to Canadian Manufac- 
s’ Association President, W. F. 
ling, (who is also President of 
eral Steel Wares Ltd.): “What’s 

to result in the greatest loss in 


tat 1s 


tt 


Last 


effort and production is the very lit- 
tle knowledge that manufacturers 
have received to date as to what they 
can expect in the way of raw mate- 
rials. We're fazed by the lack of any 
basis for even approximating the ex- 
tent to which civilian production will 
have to be curtailed. 

“This is exposing manufacturers 
to a pretty serious risk. Merchan- 
dise produced with steel requires con- 
siderable processing. Manufacturers 
now may be cutting up steel to serve 
some purpose in a finished product; 
later they may find they can’t get 
enough of some raw material to finish 
the article. And there they are with, 
say, steel, cut out for some specific 
purpose, but unusable until the manu- 
facturers can get their hands on the 
material to finish off the article for 
which the steel has already been cut.” 

It isn’t a lack of controls that’s 
causing the trouble as far as the 
CMA President is concerned. It is 
just a lack of guidance that must be 
hard for the Government to give. 

“I can sympathize with the Gov- 
ernments Impose con- 
trols until the necessity has arisen. And 
I don’t think that any businessman, 
labor leader, or man on the street has 
sufficient knowledge of the magni- 


reluctance to 


tude of the task which faces us to be 





Barney Gloster 
TRANSPORT: Ford of Canada’s R. 


Vf. Sale. ‘As many cars as possible.” 


critical of the Government’s delay in 
imposing Perhaps it’s not 
just a delay. Perhaps the Govern- 


controls. 


ment believes it can avoid them sub- 
stantially. It’s to be hoped it can. 
Certainly in a democratic country 





—Rice, Montreal 
CONSTRUCTION: Canada Cement’s 


Breen. Any amounts required.” 


have no place unless an 
arises which makes them 
But if controls on prices 
they must be on 
including wage costs—to 
assumption of 


controls 

emergency 
necessary. 
become necessary, 
all prices 
Insure an equitable 
sacrifices.” 

Output of the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada is not expected to be reduced 
or a while. President Rhys M. Sale 
last Week told SN: “We expect to have 
support our 


+ 


materials and 
projected production schedules fot 
the next months.” Uncertainties 
notwithstanding, Ford’s policy is to 


trucks and cars as 


parts to 
few 


“provide as many 
possible tor civilian needs as long as 
we can against the day when produc- 
tion ot be curtail- 
ed because of military requirements.” 

Canada Cement Company, which 
has expanded production from a sev- 
en-million-barrel-a-year average to 
about twice that amount, presents a 
bright production picture. President 
J. M. Breen explains Cement 


these vehicles may 
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MANUFACTURING: 
dent Holding. Price controls, if they 


CMA _ Presi- 


have to come, must include wages. 


being a more or less essential mate- 
rial, we are: planning on running at 
100 per eent capacity so as to be able 
to supply any amounts required... 
As a matter of fact, in view of the ex- 
pansion programs underway both by 
ourselves and other companies in 
Canada, there seems every reason to 
believe that the industry can supply 
all the cement required for every 
construction project in Canada during 
the years ahead.” 

Other manufacturers felt their fac- 
tories could produce more with the 
equipment they have if they could get 
the raw materials, steel particularly. 
Said one of Canada’s largest manu- 
facturers of industrial machinery: 
“Capacity to produce plate steel is 
adequate only to fill normal demands, 
but the fabricators in this country 
who consume it have a capacity large 
enough to take care of peak demands. 
All we need is the raw material.” 

As far as steel is concerned, Can- 
ada is dependent on the U.S. for the 


larger plate; at the same time, the 
U.S. is dependent on Canada for 
other metals. As long as supply ot 


the metals can meet demand, there’s 
no problem, but when demand far ex- 
ceeds supply, then the two countries 
are faced with the problem of allo- 
cating the metals in such a way as to 
serve their common objective. 

hat is not an easy job even though 
our common needs provide 
as great an incentive as we shall ever 
get. The suggestion has been made, 
tor instance, that U.S. mills are cur- 
tailing the supply of steel to Canada 


defence 


for civilian goods production out of 
curtailment in this di- 
rection in their country. Some 
of the American manufacturers 
upparently expect that, before long, 
producing much otf 


pr oportion to 
own 


} 
Steel 


Canada will be 


the steel she now imports from the 
U.S. The American fabricators are 
the U.S. steel makers’ long-term 
read and butter, so they are being 
ooked after first. 

Perhaps that situation is natural in 
1 “grey” period between more or less 


leisurely preparation for war, and all- 
that direction. Trade 


ons with 


action in 


Howe's 


out 
Minister conversat 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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Purchasers and Distribuiors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


= ‘| 
/ e 
A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON 


VICTORIA 
OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


Our winter carnivals are well known below 
the border. At Minto, Granite, Toronto and 
other skating clubs Canadian stars present 
| the finest skating thoroughly enjoyed by many 
of our visitors. Such friendly visitors contri- 
(bute a lot to our prosperity. Let’s treat them 
‘with a hospitality they'll always remember. 
John Labatt Limited. 


FOR FIGURE 


SKATING FANS tat eet eC) 
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BUSINESS ANG 


But Ours Is the Real Way 


WE CANADIANS accus- 
tomed to a high and _ constantly 
rising standard of living — the 
specially - favored - by - Providence 
North American standard — that 
probably few of us really believe 
that any circumstances, even war, 
could restrain it. This attitude is 
bolstered by the fact of the large 
increases in our national produc- 
tion and standard of living brought 
about by World Wars I and Il. 
Those wars compelled us to enlarge 
our productive plant and speed up 
the development of our natural re- 
sources, and we managed, after 
each of them, to maintain the new 
position we had gained. 

Now we are threatened with a 
perhaps considerable reduction of 
that standard of living, because of 
the necessity for preparing to stand 
against a world Communist attack 
and the heavy demands (such as 
moving essential factories and 
workers away from obvious target 
areas) this may impose upon us, 
and because, this time, we have 
little or no idle productive capacity 
to turn to it. There is another high- 
ly unpleasant consideration, which 
is that we may have to maintain 
this new way of life indefinitely — 
until such time as the Communist 
menace has somehow or other been 
disposed ot. 

Assuming that world Commu- 
nism does not halt its progressive 
aggression — and its dogmas and 
behavior do not offer any real hope 
that it will — apparently the West 
can escape from its present position 
only by surrendering. If it does so, 
on the assumption that even Com- 
munism is better than atomic war, 
the West will be thoroughly liberat- 
ed: its most dangerous citizens, 
from Winston Churchill down, will 
be tried for crimes against prole- 


are so 


tarian society and executed; others 
less dangerous will be put into 


prison gangs, and its vast industry 
will be tied in to Soviet Commu- 
nism’s productive system. 


How Much Then? 


How much of its production will 
the West be permitted to retain? 
Perhaps Westerners will still live 
better than Easterners, since more 
goods will be produced here than 
elsewhere, but we may suppose 
that our living standards then will 
be lower than they will be under 
the worst conditions we shall see 
if we stand against Communism. 

More than this, we shall have 
lost our freedom, the freedom we 
mention so glibly but appreciate so 
little because we have always had 
it, the freedom that gives us the 
right to elect and to criticize our 
governors, the right to do individ- 
ually what we like with our own, 
to work and live as we choose, so 
long as what we do is not anti- 
social. Freedom is more important 





than creature comforts, as the pec 
ple of Britain have always know 
instinctively. Men die for freedon 
not for automobiles or retrigerato1 
However, there is comfort in tl 
fact that if we really do have 
engage in a life-or-death war wit 
world Communism, we have re: 
son to believe that it is we who wi 
ultimately be victorious. This re: 
son is the fact—the vital fact—th: 
it is our way of life, not Commi 
nism, that is the real way of tt 
future; that it is only Wester 
democracy, not Eastern Comm 
nism, that offers promise of satisfy 
ing man’s aspirations, of giving hit 
the means of expressing himself a 
an individual, of fulfilling himsel! 
of providing, in short, a way of lif 
completely opposed to the Commu 
nism which makes man a pawn o 
governmental policy. 


The Communist Fire 


We are down-hearted because wi 
have seen Communism spreadin 
through the world like a forest fire 
and at the same time are painfull 
aware of strains in our own social! 
economic — structure. Democracy 
and free enterprise appear to man\ 
to be on the way out, or, at the 
least, fairly certain to be sharpl\ 
modified, until they perhaps end uj 
as National Socialism. Well, eve! 
this would be enormously prete! 
able to Communism, since — th 
people still control the governmen 
in Britain. 

A reason tor encouragement | 
that at last we are facing up to th 
Communist threat. Like Hitlerism 
Communism must first of all b 
faced squarely. We should now b 
embarking on an all-out defenc 
program, fully determined that w 
shall not let any consideration o 
easy living lessen the power of ou 
preparedness effort. It would b 
good if public opinion was nov 
telling this to the Government, an: 
stimulating it to still greater vigo! 

Fortunately, though the produc 
tion of consumer goods will dimit 
ish because of the defence effort 
stocks on hand are large in mos 
cases and there will be no seriou 
inconvenience for some time. Also 
the productive capacity of most o 
our industries has risen so large! 
in recent years that we may be abl 
to have some butter with our guns 
even if we make quite a lot o 
them. 


by 


—John Steele 
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Habitant Success Story 


Quebec City Industrialist Got His Start 
With a Wood-Lot and a Borrowed Saw 


4. Bantey 


DAY 30 years ago, a strapping 


colon with the high-falutin’ 
of Ulysse gathered up his po- 
rop in Quebec’s bleak back- 
country and decided to call it 
Having sowed 12 bags of spuds 
eaped only five, he decided 
vas no future in farming. 
se Ste-Marie, who is now a 
62, has changed little since 





—lLeo Dery, Quebec 


ULYSSE STE-MARIE 


the farm. The sun-ripened 
the gnarled hands of the 
still remain as does the color- 
is of rural Quebec. But M. 
e has undergone a very det- 
isformation. He is a wealthy 
City industrialist. 
an who had $1 in his pocket 
le left the farm of his settler- 
) get married is worth an esti- 
million today. (He won't say 
how much. Jokingly he tells 
to draw their own conclusions 
‘t want any trouble with the 
tax people.” ) 
e Ste-Marie, in many 
the emancipation of many a 
Canadian hahitant. The plow 
used at La Minerve, a little 
tion parish in Labelle County, 
replaced by a huge, richly- 
d office decorated with prod- 
ned out by his own lumber 
It is probably the most mod- 
-¢ in Canada with a custom- 
In One corner and expen- 
dern paintings on the walls. 
larie, who started a lumber 
with a wood lot (given to 


Ways, 


his father) and a saw ( pur- 
on credit), is one of the big- 
mbermen in Eastern Canada. 
iS Several factories, producing 
d flooring and_ pre-fabricated 
He holds the patent on a new 
called “Lumberite” which is 
opular in today’s building. He 
ector of a bank. Until early in 
owned a baseball team whose 
Were on a salary par with 
in the Class A’ International 


League. And, as lucrative sidelines, 
he runs a few highway contracts, 
builds bridges and controls a fleet of 
trucks for snow removal jobs. 

Ulysse Ste-Marie was one of II 
children of the famille canadienne of 
Arthur and Zenobie Ste-Marie who 
trekked with the famous Curé La- 
belle to the northern settlement of La 
Minerve back in 1910. He was 12 
years old. It took the Ste-Maries 10 
years to get their land producing. 

There was little time for formal 
schooling (“although I’ve often wish- 
ed I'd had that chance’). When he 
was 20 he met a pretty little farm girl 
and got married. Soon afterwards he 
went into the lumber business, was 
trying to eke out a living when he 
struck the jackpot: a sale to the E. B. 
Eddy Match Co., whose president 
was then R. B. Bennett. They became 
fast friends—and business associates. 

Ste-Marie made his first fortune 
between 1918 and 1921, a modest 
$150,000. When pulp prices slumped, 
however, he lost everything but 
$5,000. This he sank into a new busi- 
ness. In 1926, he moved to Beauport, 
a little community on the highway to 
tamed Montmorency Falls, set up his 
base of operations there. 

As a general contractor, Ste-Marie 
took on all jobs. When World War II 
broke out, the Ste-Marie business 
zoomed ahead. Lumber was in heavy 
demand. A general contractor's serv- 
highly sought. He built 
Wharves and naval bases in the Lower 
St. Lawrence, kept his eyes open for 
bigger and better opportunities. 


ices were 


Reconstruction 


By the time the war ended, Ste- 
Marie was ready to get in on the lu- 
crative reconstruction market abroad. 
France needed new homes to replace 
her bombed-out lodgings. Ste-Marie 
built pre-fabricated houses on con- 
tract from the French Government. 
Within four months alone he turned 
out and delivered 1,500 housing units. 
He's still turning them out. 

Ste-Marie’s preoccupation with 
hasn't interfered with his 
family life. He has 11 children. Four 
ot his sons, one of whom attended 


business 


St. Michael’s College in Toronto, are 
now in the business with him. 
Conferences in Ste-Marie’s office 
todav are more like a family gather- 
ing and “red tape” is at a minimum. 
But he spends as little time as pos- 
sible there. Instead he likes to browse 
around his St. Malo factories. Often 
he puts on overalls and an old, bat- 
tered felt hat and goes to work him- 
self alongside many of the men who 
have been with him 25 years. 
Ste-Marie shuns social life, politely 
turns down invitations to 
various public groups. He prefers, 
after a long working day (usually 
9-to-7), to go home, read his news- 
papers and listen to the radio. His pet 
pastime: fishing and hunting with a 
couple of cronies at his huge summer 
camp in Quebec’s Pare Nationale. 


address 
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CANADIAN BEARINGS 
KNOWS— 


Because: 
@ Canadian Bearings Limited handle and stock 
over one thousand types and sizes of 


bearings—all under one roof! 

@ Canadian Bearings Limited get your bear- 
ings to you when you want them with C B’s 
new fast delivery. 

@ When you are stuck for a bearing, write, 
telegraph or telephone us for immediate 
personalized service! 


Prevention is better 
than cure... 


YOUR BOILERS may be insured . . . but insurance is 
not enough. Insurance does not prevent accidents and 


accidents will happen. 


The danger of accidents occurring can be greatly 
lessened by regular inspection of your power plant 
equipment. That is the reason we inspect all the equip- 
ment we insure, and entrust that work only to men 
trained and skilled in that important work. 


Protect yourself against loss of property .. . and 
loss of business, too... by means of insurance with a 
Company known for the quality and effectiveness 
of its inspection staff. Be fully insured—ask your 
broker or agent for details. 


EXPERIENCE 
STABILITY 


SERVICE 
The Boiler eerste and 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


burch Siveet 


i) a ela eh 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
c. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
_Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 


THE ECONOMY 


THOUGH more of it will come from 
defence contracts and less from ci- 
vilian wants, Canadian business will 
continue this year at a high level, sup- 
ported by much larger governmental 
expenditures and_ still considerable 
consumer buying. That is the broad 
expectation, and it is reflected in the 
strong buving of common stocks for 
future earnings as well as inflation 
hedges. Big unknown quantities are 
the materials shortages and govern- 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


mental controls and their effects on 
the individual business. Promise of 
eventual easement lies in expansion 
programs such as that announced last 
week bv Steel Co. of Canada, which 
is to enlarge its capacity by 50 per 
cent in the next 18 months, with the 
result that before the end of 1952 it 
will have quadrupled its 1935-39 pro- 
duction rate. Obviously this kind of 
expansion itself involves a heavy con- 
sumption of materials, but companies 
and the Government are taking the 
long view. Will the West have time? 
Defence preparedness is to be stepped 
up all along the line, and this will 
mean heavy pressures on labor supp!) 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


NTREAL 


aU aa 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 256 





as well as materials, and therefore on 
wage levels and prices. On December 
| 1 Canada’s cost-of-living index stood 






NOTICE is hereby given that a a . OA 
IVIDEND OF TWENTY-FIVE| at 171.1. representing a rise of 0.4 
‘ENTS per share on the paid-up] during November. Recent forecasts 
pital St this Bank has been] for the next six months have suggested 
red f t ending 31s . . een 
‘ary 195 +} +} rena me a further four- to five-point rise, as a 
1a ‘ ind that the same wil : ; 
e pavable it the Bank and. its| result of higher rentals after April and 
Branch and after THURSDAY, the] a climb in clothing prices. 
FIRST i SUARY 1951, to 
Sharehol s it the lose of Trade: 
hus ss ) wer 1950 The | 
; - cok DOLLAR-STERLING 
Be oo . 
a as ca IHE NEW set-up of advisory coun- 
\MES STEWART 3 





cils to promote dollar-sterling trade 


replaces the “emergency” organiza- 









TORONTO BRANCH MANAGERS 


WANTED BY A VERY PROGRESSIVE CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OPENING ADDITIONAL BRANCHES IN NORTH AND EAST 
TORONTO AND A JEWISH AGENCY IN TORONTO DOWNTOWN. 
LIBERAL SALARY, BONUS AND COMMISSION CONTRACT. APTITUDE 
TEST GIVEN. TRAINING AT COMPANY EXPENSE. GROUP INSURANCE. 
PENSION FUND. HOSPITALIZATION PLAN. SALES EXPERIENCE DE- 
SIRABLE. ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP QUALITIES NECESSARY. 


If you are 28-40 years of age, have organizing capacity and the ability to 
get along with people, write BOX 250, Saturday Night, Toronto, giving full par- 
ticulars as to name, address, education, marital status, present employment, earn- 
ng level expected, and an interview will be arranged. 


ALL REPLIES WILL BE TREATED AS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Torcnto 1 








A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 





CANADIAN BUSINESS 


tion called the Dollar-Sterling Trade 
Board. James S. Duncan, President of 
the Massey-Harris Company, con- 
tinues as Chairman of the new advi- 
sory council, and many other prom- 
inent business figures of the old 
Board are carrying on, too. But their 
aim will now be to keep an eye on 
the broad long-term problems of 
dollar-sterling trade, not to promote 
particular lines of trade either way. 
Trade promotion is reverting to a 
straight form of British representa- 
tion in Canada and Canadian repre- 
sentation in London. 

The main difference in future is 
that the British will now carry their 
own responsibility for pushing their 
exports here. For the past year the 
Canadian Dollar- Sterling Trade 
Board was actively campaigning on 





—cp 
———|| GARDINER: 4 subsidy would close 


the gap, save the bacon contract. 
their behalf. Through its various sub- 
sidiary groups, and through the very 


vigorous work of its executive secre- 


tary, A. G. S. Griffin, it has been 
pressing Canadian buyers to. give 
every consideration to British offer- 


ings. It has also intervened, very ef- 
fectively in some cases, to smooth out 
complaints by Canadian buyers or by 
British exporters. Duncan was able to 
point to an increase in British exports 
to Canada from $300 million in 1949 
to about $400 million in 1950. 


END BACON CONTRACT 


FAILURE to conclude an Anglo- 
Canadian bacon contract for 1951 


was disappointing to both sides. Ag- 
riculture Minister Gardiner would 
probably have liked to save the con- 
tract by a subsidy bridging the gap 
between what the British would pay 
and the going price in Canada. But 
the Cabinet ruled out any increase in 
subsidy, and the British were on the 
whole satisfied with the ruling. They 
feared that a Canadian Government 
subsidy on exports would be misin- 
terpreted. It would lead Canadians to 
say we were giving bacon away to 
Britain, and would conceal the real 
reason why we aren't selling our 





bacon, which is that our price is far 
above the world price. The Brivish 
wanted the bacon, but Canada is no 


longer their main supplier, and they 
feared that an increase in the price 


they paid here would result in their 
having to pay more to Denmirk 
which is their chief supplier. 

The Government will continue to 
buy any bacon offered at 322 cents, 
But there is little prospect that they’! 
get any at this price, at least until the 
late fall. They would have had to o fer 
two or three cents more to ensure iny 
supplies. If they do start get'ing 
bacon later in the year, they’ll have to 
dispose of it as best they can, and the 
British would probably be in the 
market—at a price. 

Discussion of the cheese contract 
is postponed. The possibilities here 
will largely depend on what the Goy- 
ernment decides to do about the price 
of butter. Last year it was buying but- 
ter at 58 cents, officially in an at- 
tempt to even out the price spreads 
between summer and winter. 




















| 
laanemobile 


features hay 
Cranemobile indi 
pensable to users in every field of 
industry in 22 countries around th 
world. Whatever your business, invest 
gate the possibilities of Canadian-bui!t 


exclusive 
Moose 


Original and 
made Bull 


Cranemobile to speed the job, sav 
labor and money. Three capacitie 
5, 8 and 10 tons. All-hydrau! 
operation. 


Write factory for specifications 


CANADIAN MOBILE CO. LTD; 
NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
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CONTROLS 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 
U.S. .ommerce Secretary Charles 
Wsawve are expected to move us out 
of th “grey” period as far as steel 
Mand « ‘minum are concerned, at any 
arate 
: u the situation in steel and the 
Y isco. aging U.S. rejection of Alum- 
Pgnum o. of Canada’s offer last No- 
vemb. . point up the necessity of co- 
3 rdin ed U.S.-Canadian action on 
Mstratc. ¢ raw material supply and 
Swhat hat means in the way of con- 
Sarols mains to be seen. Ford Presi- 
dent Rhys M. Sale believes “some 
MGoveoment controls may become 
Bnece y in a national emergency, 
Wbut () se controls should be designed 
Mo s:mulate, not frustrate produc- 
mon 
© Business is generally agreed that 
Monts in the form of commodity 
Mallocaions will gradually take in 
ore and more raw materials. Some 
Mhink tormal controls on these are 
Pineviiable.” Others, in different in- 
dustries, believe the voluntary meth- 
Bod ild work. Canada Cement’s 
| @President Breen felt that “the cement 
jan generally would favor free- 
Mdom of action as far as possible . . ” 
} BHe believes that “voluntary controls 
I by the industry itself, with some di- 
Parect from the Government, will 
P@ork out very satisfactorily.” 


Price—Wage 


\s tar as price and wage controls 
icerned, there is agreement 
they are imposed, they must 


10 the Whole way. Particularly in the 
esp that if prices are controlled, 
wages must be also. But even if this 
olic were followed, there were 


It the controls covered 
ung, the danger pointed out by 
Canada President Rhys Sale 


a Ol yecOme More acute. “We must 
ee i mind,” he said, “that the cur- 
ent atmosphere of crisis may con- 


-a long time. Rigid controls 
cd on a short range viewpoint, 
ould be disastrous to an economy 
ght have to stretch to accom- 
both war and civilian needs 
engthy period.” 
happens if you put them on 
“ical, commodity by commodity 
BS red? The Government then 
S { with the problem of deter- 
how tar back in the produc- 
cess the controls must apply. 
ple administering controls in 


= might find themselves in the 
of trying to pick up quick- 
q th tweezers. 


‘ssmen are not inclined to 
the Government over the 
policy. In their answers to 
eries, they all stressed their 
to keep away from controls 


a t all possible to do so without 
i - ig the preparedness program. 
ae hi idmit that formal controls 
1 ecome necessary; if that hap- 
el cy want them to be simple, 


and ‘ want them to be equitable. 


Ho of them this means that if 
ents are applied to the prices the 
lan ccturer can ask, they must also 
be sed on the costs he faces. They 


PI this particularly to wages. 
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“The four Securities 


. .. and how one great business helps provide them for Canadians 


1. Security for Wives and Children. 
To a good father, the most important kind of 
security is that which provides enough in- 
come for his family in case he dies pre 
maturely. That is why today most Canadian 
fathers have life insurance. It offers the 
easiest, surest way to protect dependents. 

A total of $85 million was paid out in 
death benefits last year by the life in- 
surance companies in Canada. For many 
widows and children this money brought 
desperately needed security. 


3. Security of a Job. To earn the money 
which provides all other kinds of security, a 
man must have a job. Life insurance helps 
create jobs — by investing policyholders’ 
money in securities which finance the build 
ing of new schools, highways, power plants 
and other public works and vital industries. 
Life insurance companies invested more 
than $200 million in ways which brought 
progress and the security of jobs to Cana- 
dians from coast to coast during 1950! 





2. Security for Later Years. Every 
worker must retire from his job some day. 
And, for most people, life insurance has 
proved the easiest way of providing income 
for that day of need. Life insurance is Hexible, 
too. It meets the needs of millions of people 
whose financial problems and living standards 
vary greatly. 

In 1950, a total of $145 million was 
paid to living policyholders! This money 
helped thousands of people to retire com- 
fortably, travel, and make many other 
dreams come true! 








4. Security of a Home. Most Canadi 
own their own homes. In this way they enjoy 
he double security 
freedom from hou 


of these homes have been built with n 


t an investm 


ting problems 





invested on behalf of policyholders 





insurance companies 

Last year, many millions of dollars were 
invested in mortgages on homes by the 
life insurance companies in Canada. These 
investments made it possible for thousands 
of families to enjoy added security. 


e In these four important ways, Life Insurance helps Canadians in every walk of life to face the 
future with greater confidence. /t is the nation’s greatest single source of personal financial securits 
for today and tomorrow! Each year this great business has grown with people's needs. And today 
the more than fifty life insurance companies in Canada look forward to serving an even greater 


number of policyholders in 1951! 





policyholders in 1950 have 


only by life insurance 


Your Ambassador of Security. Thanks to the helpful 


services of the trained life underwriter, almost 300,000 new 


the security which can be provided 


Today nearly 5 million policyholders own life insurance total- 
ling 153% billion dollars! 


A report from 


The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 


and their Representatives 


99 


WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS . . . . BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 


N 
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Good Companies All... 






Great American 
Indemnity Company 


New York 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


Nru ‘York 






ROCHESTER 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
NEW YORK 
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| Sound Insurance 

IS NOT A FAD— 
IT IS A NECESSITY 

| 

| 


A sound, 


secured at reasonable cost through one of our conveniently 


carefully planned insurance program may be 


located agents—or your own broker. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
BRANCHES IN 


LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
ONT MAN. B.C. 


QUEBEC 
QUE 


MONTREAL 
QUE. 


OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS 
LICENSED AGENTS 


ONLY 


THROUGH REPUTABLE AND BROKERS 











how to really 
get a nest egg 


What’s vour Savings Account like? Do 

\ cally save money in it, or are you 

ining a bit heavily on the old cheque- 
ho. 2 

YW! 1 real Savings Account 

I B t Nova Scotia. Tuck a 

f tla ) every payday and 

there. In a short time you'll 

| i 1 Z ible nest evy for the more 


S 


wish to buy. 


arp things vou 






‘Lhe BANK of Lon 
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_ THE 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 























ere 


MARKET'S YEAR 


STOCKS in 


change to start a climb which 


These were the start of the fighting in Korea in 
Staged strong 


Industrials 


for United Nations forces. Prices 
ended the vear around their peaks. 
pattern. 


peak. Golds showed 


XBEL kets 


1950 overcame ei irly- “Veal uncertainty 


received 


Western oils pursued a more level line, 
a general downward trend throughout the vear. 


y on the Toronto Stock 
two considerable interrup 
June and the late-year re\ 
comebacks in 
and metals followec 
with showing the 


only 


each CASE 
base 
June 
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TOO MUCH PROFIT?} 


and — substantial 


RECENT 


rises in 


acuvity 


price shares of some life in- 
surance Companies arouse speculation 
in the mind of the public as to hether 
profits of the companies are becoming 
excessive. The operations of life in- 
surance Companies concern most Ca- 
nadians, for there are now more than 
11 million life insurance policies in 
force. This includes ordinary lite, in- 
dustrial policies, and group insurance 
Almost every family 


and many have 


certificates. now 
has some life insurance 
entrusted all their savings to lite insur- 
ance Companies. 

In 1949 Canadians paid out $402.5 
insurance premiums, 
the year, total life 
companies li- 


million in lite 
and at the end of 
Insurance in force in 
censed by the Dominion Department 
of Insurance was more than $14.4 
billion or over $4,000 per tamily. 


Add to the Bill? 


Now, 
life insurance protection: do compan- 
les’ profits add unwarrantably to the 
cost? All life insurance companies are 
licensed to do business by the Federal 
Department of Insurance with the ex- 
ception of a few provincially licensed 


are We paying too much for 


companies whose business represents 
only about 2 per cent of the ¢ anadian 
total. This Department maintains close 


supervision over the business 
makes a complete audit each ve 
the affairs of all companies it lic 
Detailed results of the Operatio 


each company, and of the busin 


a Whole, appear in the report ot k 


Warwick, Dominion Superintend 
Insurance, and this report supplic 
answer to the question of lite 


ance companies’ prot Its 


Warwick Report 


According to Warwick's report 
ing 1949 Canadian life insurance 
panies transferred to their share 
ers’ accounts a total of $2,037 
This represents about 0.49 per ¢ 
less than halt of one per cent— 
premium income of these comp 
If there had been no shareholder 
if these profits had been distri 


to policyholders to reduce prem 4 


a man paying 
have received about 


a $200 premium \ 
98 cents. | 


total profits which have accumt at 
through the years, and which arc | 


held at the credit of the comp 
shareholders’ accounts, 
vided evenly among the policyh 


were to te 


irrespective of type of policy, ©) 


average every policyholder wou 
about. 44 cents for each $1.01 
insurance he carries. Or, a person 
a $10,000 policy would be rich 
$4.40.—L. D. Millar 














"MAC" COMES OF AGE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


faster is fast taking a lead in 
iental work. In a medical lab, 
e carrying on work on the diag- 
of hyper-thyroid conditions 
| radio isotopes. The only other 
research—at least, that Mc- 
knows about—is being done at 
eg General Hospital. 

nother lab, Dr. Kleerekoper, 
ime here from Holland, is ex- 
iting with Gambusia fish, try- 
acclimatize this southern mos- 
ting species to our cold 


: its Geography department, 
‘ has been highly rated for 
or sraphica studies: was recently 
that its honor course had been 
| by the Department of Edu- 
for type A certificate at the 
College of Education. “And,” 
resident Gilmour modestiy, 
. the first such course to be ac- 
McMaster was the 
n university to set up an 
Geography department. 


second 


New Buildings 


I three new buildings are the 
the University. Most expen- 

| be the Nuclear Research 
tory. Much of the estimated 
due to extra 
like insulated floors for reduc- 
1g seat.” to heavy metal 
shielding, to constant 
Nuclear Re- 
entirely to 


ys necessary, 
doors 
oactive 
ture labs. The 
uilding belongs 
Nn College. = 
It takes a Philadelphia lawyer to 
n out the Hamilton-McMas- 
ip. Even the students on the 
ea impus refer to the old science build- 
Hamilton Hall, agreeing bright- 
vaguely that it is a College and 





as n one since 1948. At that time 

me a new, separate corpora- 

Bo lated academically with Mc- 

I It has no church connections; 

Ry wn Board of Governors—and 

S he catch. While Science stu- 
‘ itomatically register at Ham- 


lege, Arts students registered 
laster go to Hamilton for 
ence lectures, too. 

fills library cut page 8) 





















(see 
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yuld 


now 4 


—Carey Studio 


* OF WOMEN is Marion Bates. 











inally bought from a grant in the 
early 1930’s by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. A 200-seat, “Little Salon” 


theatre will serve as a daytime class- 
room. Evenings it will be used, 
complete with its baby grand piano 
and its projection equipment, for the 
Music Appreciation Classes and for 
the choirs under Professor Roy Wiles 
of the English Department. 


is a modified style of modern archi- 
tecture to harmonize with the exist- 
ing buildings. Planned estimated cost 
will be $520,000. Librarian Marget 
Meikleham not only will have the 
most up-to-date library 
capacity is for 120,000 





volumes— 


but will also rule over a Fine Arts The third new building, a students’ 
Library. In this will be housed Mc- union, was started by the Alumni in 
Master’s outstanding basic collection a $175,000 War Memorial Fund 
of books, slides and pictures—orig- drive in 1946. The undergraduates 


have been busy collecting, too. Their 
money goes into furnishings. The 


pristine splendor of the limed oak 
and plum shade walis of Memorial 
Hall evoked a hope from President 
Gilmour. He hoped the students 
wouldn’t be as casual about it as 
about “The Rec” (pronounced 
“wreck”). But he hoped they'd feel it 
was homey. 

The late Senator McMaster — and 
the citizens of Hamilton, too — may 
well be proud of this “Christian school 
of learning.” 





“| bet you gotta be good to drive a truck — huh, mister - 


Most truck drivers we know would shrug off that typi- Yes, 
cally boyish question with a too-modest, “Oh, I don’t entire trucking 
know sonny, as long as you keep on the ball...” 


That’s why we'd like to answer it out of our 44 years 
experience in manufacturing trucks, and in working 
closely with truck drivers: 

tionals. 


“Yes son, ‘you gotta be good.’ 


shield. 
fortable position. 


“You need keen eyes—ready to spot traffic dangers 
before they cause trouble, and see that they don’t. 


“You need an alert body—ready to react rapidly to 

the split-second timing of highway traffic. 
“You need endurance—ready to keep going through 

all kinds of weather when schedules demand the delivery 
of your cargo. 

“You need patience. You need good judgment. And 
you need the ability to deal with all kinds of conditions, 
with all kinds of people.” 


ALL NEW, ALL PROVED 


we know that, individually 
industry is constantly working to give 


International Harvester Builds 
McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . 


and collectively, the 


meaning to the slogan— 
SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT 


We had safety in mind when we engineered new Interna- 
For example, the Comfo-Vision Cab offers full 
front visibility through the one-piece Sweepsight wind- 
There’s more positive control from a more com- 
It’s the * 
built to cut fatigue-caused accidents. 


roomiest cab on the road” — 


Industrial Power 


International Trucks are made in Canada at International 
Harvester’s Chatham Works, 


Chatham, Ontario. 


INTERNATIONAL a TRUCKS 


'NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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CURLING — 


The climax of a thrilling bonspiel and the 


score hangs in the balance! All eyes are 
centred on the skip as he lets go the 
last “‘stane!’’ There’s a hush of ex- 
citement as the stone skims ,' 
down the ice! It’s one of the _ysigabe oipiabaaeanaadd 
moments that make curling an inter- 


national favourite! 


, 
VYuterna Kil 


LIMITED 


UOMO. 


More and more people are wearing thé 

Tam O’Shanter, proud badge of the curl 

ing fraternity. In the curling rink 

sports lovers not only face a con 

stant challenge to their skill and 

sportsmanship but, in the compan 

of good friends, find a ready oppor 
tunity for relaxation and enjoyment. 








